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PREFACE 


Some of the contents of chapters I — IV ha\'e already- 
appeared ill the Church Quarterly and London Quarkrh 
Reimim and chapter VII in the National Review, Ever}'- 
thing, however, has been re-cast and to a great extent 
re-written, and is in no “sense a mere reproducti«>n of 
magazine articles. The remainder of the contains 

entirely new matter, a footnote here and there indicating 
passages where a slight use has been made of former 
contributions to periodical literature by the author. 



INTRODUCTION 



‘^Der Socialisraus ist die mit klarem 
Bewusstsein iind voller Erkenntniss auf 
alle Gebiete menschlicher Thatigkeit aiige- 
wandte Wissenschaft.” 

A, Bebel. 

Numerous works have app^rSd within the last ten years 
on modem socialism, but the writer of this is not aware that 
anyone lias shown the connection between the movement 
and the general current of thought, extending over the 
whole field of intellectual activity '’in the present day. 
And yet the true meaning of the socialistic movement 
cannot be understood without some comprehensive view 
of the age we live in, its philosophy of life, its leading 
scientific theories, its ethical coficeptiofis, its peculiar mood 
of agnostic pessimism, its determii?ed effort to perform 
the practical duties of life in spite of the weariness of 
spirit which comes of' lost faith, its willingness to takS 
up a standpoint on^the sure ground of positive fact only, 
and its consequent preference for the Religion of Humanity 
or the Religion of, Culture as subsj:itutes for traditional 
creeds. 

Without presuming to treat exhaustively the various 
aspects'of these vast conglomerate theipes, each of which could 

■pv ' 
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^well fill a volume by itself, the present writer endeavours here 
to supply in a measure, at least, this deficiency in socialistic 
literature. And since a survey of the history of socialism 
shows that at ail critical epochs of human thought and 
life it appears and re-appears as the outcome of the 
Zeiigeisi more or less connected with contemporary religious 
movements, so now it cannot be dissociated from modern 
religious thought and Christian ideas in modern shape,, as 
moral and intellectual forces among others inlliiencing tlie 
current of the social movement. In tnis wa\* we may 
regard as nearly as possible the principal factors of IModein 
Thought in their relation to the social problem, and tliis 
may help us in measuring more accurately the relative 
force and direction of these tendencies in their mutual 
action and reaction. Haying ascertained more clear!}' 
what the various influences are which are imperceptibly 
shaping at this moment the present 'and future destiny 
of European society, w^e may the better individually and 
collectively contribute our own share in the thought and 
work of the hour. It is a w'eli-known fact to students of 
great revolutionary movements that a better knowledge 
of the intellectual and spiritual forces in operation in their 
life-time would have enabled the actors and spectators 
of the revolutionaryv era to modify, if not to avert these 
outbreaks of popular passion in the past. 

In the same way; a more accurate conception of the 
prevalent moods of thought and feehng in our own day, 
and of those religious ideas which perv^ade our meiitai 
atmosphere and f^om w'hich unconsciously social ideas 
take their colouring and are sustained in their aspiration, 
may assist us in .turnip the stream of socialistk thought 
into safer channels, and b}^ means of timely reioims to 
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avert a social revolution. A careful study of all current 
movements^ together with that of Socialism which professes 
to be no less than a complete theory of life and mind, 
will help in pointing out to us our duty to think, feel, 
speak, and act in such a manner as to secure, as far as 
possible, the real welfare of society now and in the imme- 
diate future., 

Der Sodalismns ist Religion: imd Wissenschaft zagleich — als Sadie 
des G'efiihls und Gewissens hat er die game Starke des Christenthunis, 
als Saohr? des Verstandes hat er die Starke der Wissenschaft/' — 
W. Liebknecht. 



SOCIALISM 

AND MODERN THOUGHT 

CHAPTER I 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM 

Socialism is the Philosophy of Political 
Economy of the working- classes. 

VON SCHEEL, 

c • 

Is there such a thing as tii€ Philosophy of Socialism.^ 
If by philosophy \^e understand the tendency to look for 
the causes of things, and to look forward to their conse- 
quenyces, and thence to deduce principles of conduct in 
the present which shall be conducive to the social welfare 
of the Humanity of the future, there can be no doubt that 
some socialists, the men of light ^nd leading among them, 
are social philosophers of a kin^* Militant socialism has 
its non-combatants, its men of thought as well as its men 
of deed. Unlike the philosophers whS followed Napoleon’s 
army in the Egyptian campaign and ordered as soon as the^ 
square was formed for action " FkzlosSpJies au znilieii I ” the 
philosophers of sociaMsm are always in the front, as its scien- 
tific explorers; they are more— they are its spiritual com- 
manders. The whol^ campaign is conducted according to 
their theories. Besides this their followers, too, have their 
moment^ ‘"of reflection aa well as^their feasons of restless 
agitation; they follow more or less thecreflective tendency 
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of the age, and we are ail of us philosophers in the present 
day. We all observe, not alwaj’s correctly, perhaps, we 
collect facts and on them we generalize, sometimes rather 
hastily, and so we frame theories of life and the universe, 
of ethics and politics, of social life and religion according 
to our prepossessions, and the socialist only does what the 
rest of the world do. Now philosophy, a generalized view 
of men, things, and principles, differs according to the stand- 
point we occupy. In this way the socialist has his own 
peculiar philosophy of the universe and human history, and 
on this he builds up his theory of society. He has his own 
moral philosophy with its bearings on altruistic duty. He 
has his philosophy of political justice affecting the modi- 
fiability of the laws of property, and he has his own ideals 
too, and his own philosophic views on the religion of the 
future. In short he is not a strange/ altogetlmr to the 
“philosophic mind,” though his way of philosophizing is 
different from that gf the Doctors of Philosophy and Their 
disciples who are not socialists, and this difference is impor- 
tant to the last degree. 

For, as has been pointed out by a well-known German 
writer on. the subiect, it amounts to a revolution of ideas, 
and intellectual revolutions, as the French Revolution, has 
taught us, are apt to precede important political and social 
- changes. For this reason a short sketch of socialist philo- 
sophy, cosmical, historical, ethical, political and religious, 
is given at the forefront of this volinne as the best intro-, 
cluction to a more detailed account of the connection 
between socialism 'and modern thought. 

I. Now, in the first place this pliilusophy is of a 
pronounced materhiistk type. ^We do not say that ail 
socialists entertairf mrechanical view of the uniyerse. 
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some do not trouble themselves about the universe at all, 
and many in the rank and file of socialism are spiritual- 
ist ill philosophy, hut the foremost thinkers among them 
endorse the saying of Karl Marx that “ the ideal for me is 
simply the material as transmuted in the human mind,” 
or they accept the saying of a recent writer in the high-toned 
Revue Socialisie in an article entitled “ Udme de Demain 
“ I believe in science and I believe in the ideal Science 
makes me what € am, and I make my ideal what it is.’^* 
That is, the ideal is found in the actiiaf and nowhere 
else. “Sensible actual reality is our ideal; the ideal of 
Social-Democracy is materialistic” is the frank confession 
of another disciple of K. Marx. The modern socialist is 
quite^free from those ^ 

“Blank misgmngs of a creature 
^ Moving about in worlds unrealized*^ 

of w^iich the poet speaks, simply because those 

“High instincts, before wMch our mortal Nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised,” 

are to him naught else but the “immaterial fancies of a 
disordered brain,” In fact natirre has 'no terror for him 
except the possibility of an empty stogiach, or a temporary 
stoppage in the suppl/ of the “actual bodily wants of an 
existence worthy of a human being which, he tells us, 
is “the last ground” on which “the justice, truth and 
reason of Social -Democracy rest”. Anarchists, as far as they 
are philosophers, siny^ly adopt the atomistic theory of the 
scientists and in it see the raisofi d'etre of individual 
autonomy,— What they ask for is complete/reedom oT action 
for each -social atom, similar to t^e free "play of mecham- 

^ Revue Socialiste,. Tome- 14. No. 82^, p. 39T. 
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cal forces and molecules moving about freely in the 
physical universe. Collectivists as believers in organized 
development rely on the power of human will to modify 
the social structure and on the rights of collective humanity 
to conquer natural obstacles to human progress. But they, 
too, regard the whole of social life as a purely natural 
process, a simultaneous movement of absorption and 
excretion” of protoplasm. 

2. Such is the " Economic Materialism” of modern 
socialism. Its philosophy of history" is a direct outcome 
of this. “History is simply the sum total of changes 
in the powers of production, that is, a history of the 
struggle for existence between social classes.” Socialists 
taking advantage of the *- historical method try to '"show 
that human history is a pulely mechanical process brought 
about by physical causes, depending -at every successive 
stage on the existing modes of production and distribution 
of the necessaries of life, that the exertion of will is 
conditioned by material processes in the nervous centres, 
that the history of the world is a “physico-chemical 
process” and so forth. At the same time it is felt that 
.to explain historical progress by natural selection, heredity, 

, and adaptation and^to adopt the theories of materialistic 
evolutionists pure and simple may prove rather inconvenient 
■^to the establishment of the socialist doctrine. For if 
they are true they lead to consequences w^hich do not 
suit the socialist argument And it'^is curious to note the 
shifts to which socialists are reduced in seeking to escape 
from them. So fong as their doctrines militate against 
establi^ied beliejs and the social institutions founded on 
tBem they are welcomed as helpful in bringing .about an 
Intellectual revpltition, Vilh important practical "insults. 
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But, as Darwinists and ethers have not been slow to 
recognize, the more shrewd aihong the socialists do not 
fail to see that the doctrine of natural selection is not in 
favour of Democracy; that, on the contrary, its tendency 
is aristocratic ; and that, like the theological doctrine of 
Election, it speaks of '*an elect fragment of the human 
race”, a favoured minority, a remnant saved in the sur- 
vival of the fittest. They even go so far as to complain 
of the “ fatalities^ of Nature”, which bring about a social 
predestination” that accounts for the existence of privileged 
persons and classes. The natural history of man maybe 
a triumph of mind over matter, but the process of social 
evolution, culifiinating in social equality, is, often retarded. 

then can all this be explained on socialist principles? 
According to the socialisf •f>hiIosophy of history the 
differentiation of ejasses began at the point where human 
productivity created more commodities than were required 
for immediate use. This made possible a laying up in 
stock for the future what practically amounted to the 
accumulation of capital. Diversities of fortunes produced 
differences of position and distinction of class. These 
increased with the increase o/ wealth. As civilization 
became more complex it led. to further specialization of 
social functions and division of labdbr for economic and 
political reasons. Thus was brought about a separatiorv 
of classes and social disintegration,^ where class-hatred 
and class conflicts prevail; in short, history in its final 
development brings the social problem to a point. It 
is left for us to soKe the problem, and for the historian 
of the future to ,say how it was done. At present the 
sub-division of labour aijd the introduction of machin^^iy 
increase every hour the power of capital, and enable the 
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employer to rob the employed of their due, to take the 
lion^s share in the shape ^of profit, and to leave a pittance 
to the worker according to the price of labour in the 
market. Thus man, following his natural instincts, errs 
from the path of right, but the time is coming when the 
rights of men will be recognized and the wrongs of society 
redressed. If, as the old economists said, man is a 
machine, the modem opponents of capitalism say he is 
also a self-regulating machine. When h^ makes mistakes, 
and the social machinery gets out of gear, he can put 
things in order again in his own way. Then the time 
comes in the course of historical evolution when social 
usurpation will no longer be tolerated, •w’iTien those who 
have the biggest clubs and form the largest body^in a 
society where club-law reignS will know how to use their 
power in putting an end to the rulp of the industrial 
oppressor. Among the forces of Nature there is, also, 
the force of resistarice and, corresponding to cataclysms 
and catastrophes in Nature, there is the crash of revolu- 
tions in social systems. 

Such was the course of reasoning employed by one of 
the principal speakers ^at the Congres JVa/wnal des 
Syndicais Otwriers at Lyons in 1S87 and he concluded 
his address in the following words r — 

^ “ Let, us remember that we are so numerous that nothing- 
can resist us, especially when we have force for our 
means and justice for our end.” t 

In a calmer and more pliilosophic tone Agathon de 
Potter in his brochure La Revolution prediie republished 
from Ld PMhsopJiie de Vavenir in the same year, remarks: — 
•“Those who Object » to the present organifation are 
“already more nui^erous#and will. soon be more p^^yerful 
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‘‘than they who profit by it Yes, the bourgeois society 
“is irremediably lost; in a noi distant future it will pass 
“away. But the social transformation may be effected 
“either peacefully, or violently, either in a way that shall 
“injure no one, or in a way that will produce incalculable 
“harm. Only, in order that the change may be effected 
“peacefully and safely, the ruling classes must put themselves 
“ at the head of the movement. At present it would seem 
“that their intellectual shortsightedness renders them 
“incapable of taking part in this pacific social reformation. 
“Should this feeble-mindedness continue, it can only 
“by anarchy and by the evils that anarchy will bring to 
“ their persofis and their property that the}' can be 
“ coeistrained to seek, to find, ^d to supply those measures 
“that are needed for the destruction of pauperism.” 

This ris the “ crash of doom ” which is predicted on 
the principles of historical necessity— -social dissolution as 
far#*as the present society is conceited, as the next stage 
in social evolution and the next chapter of “universal 
history from a socialist standpoint” But what next? 
Here the philosophy of socialism ends in a cnUde^sac^ no 
further Changes are required after capitalism has ended in 
collectivism, in the succeeding aeons of socialistic rule. 

Here we note thee influence of fJegel’s philosoph3q even 
in its imperfections. Karl Marx, himself, notes with hjs- 
usual accuracy this fault in the reasonings of his master 
and points to the ^contradiction between Hegefs view of 
the dialectical process of history leading to ever-increasing 
perfection, and his evident assumption that this process 
was to culminate his own philosophical system, as the 
absolute truth. Yet JMarx and his^ socialist disciples 
the same mistake in taking' for granted that the 
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dialectical process of history ends in the socialist state, 
when according to Engels; his lifelong friend and executor, 
the proletarian revolution shall have finally solved the 
last of the series of historical contradictions, and men at 
length will be masters of their own form of social organization, 
having become lords of creation and masters of themselves. 
In this, he thinks, consists the historical vocation of the 
modern proletariat, to bring about the great world 
deliverance, which is “ the transformation of the civilized 
or state world into a socialized or communal world ”, 

3. Morals without Metaphysics ” is the watchword of the 
day, and attempts of a high order are being made to 
find a scientific basis of ethics. The mora^ philosophy of 
scientific socialism embraces this modern view of ethics, 
but at the same time exaggerates the importance of its 
realistic groundwork, and excludes top rigidly the ideal 
factors from this "new morality”. Its own morality is 
" rooted in the earth”, resting on a purely physical foundation, 
ethical conceptions, according to this view, are merely the 
reflection of actual conditions in the economic environ- 
ment. The spiritual nature of man is either denied, or 
explained as a mental mirage of outward things, whilst 
moral evolution is only a process of cerebral modifications. 
Thus the ideas of ju^ice, liberty, and utility, so far from 
being accounted the antecedent causes, are rather the 
concomitants or ccfhsequences of external conditions. 
Circumstances make us what we are; '^.he status determines 
the habit of the social organism. In this ethical conception 
of the origin and <ieveIopraent of etiiics socialists prefer 

to follo’^ Mr. Darwin's teaching, that the " moral sense 
• <-■ 

’•'•Die Entwickelung des Sodfalismus vo» der Utopia zur Wissensckaft, 
von Friedrich Engels, p. *49. « ^ 
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is fundamentally identical with the social instincts’". In 
this sense, at leash the words afe quoted in a little volume 
entitled "‘A j1 fa;/ s Philosophy'^ by 07 te of the C^vwfL 

That such was the opinion held by the precursors of the 
French Revolution is w'ell known, and Sir Henry S. Llaine, 
in his work on “ Ancient Law ” has pointed out the serious 
error of Montesquieu as one of them in having “ looked on 
the nature of man as entirely plastic, as passively repro- 
ducing the impressions, and submitting implicitly to the 
impulses w^hich he received from without” and in thus 
greatly undenntiog ‘'the stability of human nature”'.’^ 
Similarly in the view of modern socialists, a series of 
social formaticfns, clranging according to circumstances, is 
acco|npanied by a series of moral transformations, and by 
a similar transmutation of « kieas affecting the law of 
property^ ethical conceptions undergo change with important 
bearings on the social organism, its growth and development. 
Thus individualism, which has produced the present state 
of things described “as one of tumultuous progress’", 
is being undermined by various efforts to displace it by 
the creation of associative forms of industry, but this is 
in consequence of a revolution, an evolution in contemporary 
ethics, altruism asserting itself as against egoism, the 
doctrine of self-interest pure and siifiple being discredited 
and that of the common interests of the whole cominunit;^ 
entering more fully into the conscieifce of civilized nations. 
So much so, indeed^ that according to this new philosophy 
moral duty, as a whole, resolves itself into an endeavour to 
promote the social' well-being by m^ans of a collective 

* Ancient Law, eth E., p. ii6; The opposite error of Rousseau is 
pointed out on pp. 88 — 85 of same work, and its serious con 3 eq[ue®Lces 
in th|^ course of the Rev'olufcion, pp. 9*? — 276* **. 
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solidarity. Here the only motive force of moral conduct 
is love of the species, ahd the highest moral sanction is 
the law of the social commonwealth : “ Solidarity between 
human beings, and universal sympathy, or, at least, the 
constant endeavour to save every living being from useless 
suffering; is not this human morality par excel knee? 
Socialists cannot chose a better.” So far the modern 
socialist simply adopts the current views of etliicai 
teachers whose system rests on a real basis of science. 
But such a view does not square with the “ class morality” 
^ held up as the socialist ideal which is preached in most 
of the organs of social democracy of the present day. “We 
believe,” said the editor of LEgaliie on hs first appear* 
ance as the organ of modern collectivism, “ with, the 
collectivist school, to which ■Ull serious minds of the pro- 
letariat in both hemispheres belong to-day, thaf; the na- 
tural and scientific evolution of humanity is bearing it 
irresistibly to the collective appropriation of the soiband 
the instruments of labour.” Such a statement which makes 
the material good of man the summum honum of existence 
presents us with a low moral ideal inconsistent with the 
boasted superiority of the “Ethics of reason.” 

We are told, with a moral bluntness which strangely 
contrasts with a profession of lofty social aims, that “ to the 
^socialist labour is an evil to be minimized to the utmost, 
the man who work^ at his trade or avocation more than 
necessity compels him, or who accumulates more than 
he can enjoy, is not a hero, but a fool, from the socialist 
standpoint, and tbrift is contemptuously discarded.” It 
does ngt require much penetration to ^see that a society 
wl),ere labour and thrift are condemned, or treated with 
supreme contumel}^ -would scarcely be the best Mpd of 
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environment to prepare the mind for the sacrihce of 
personal interest to social dutf, the kind of altruism on 
which the socialist philosopher would found his socialist 
state. 

4. When we turn from the ethical to the political 
philosophy of socialism, we find the same practical cipplica* 
tion of the new laws of morality to consist in the confisca- 
tion of all the powers of production in order to prevent 
the future exploitation of the producing classes by ^‘profit 
mongers”. Expropriation becomes “political justice”, for 
it only amounts to a restoration of stolen property to the 
original owners since all the instruments of labour and 
capital (itself *hothing else but congealed labour) are the 
prodiicts of former work. All^ is to be held in trust by 
the state and “ what we me^by the state is the objectiva- 
tion of jrealization of justice, having for its highest aim 
the material and moral welfare of the citizen”. There is 
no such thing as the rights of property, i.e, private property, 
except that founded in its previous acquisition by labour. 

Nature does not acknowledge any ownership save that 
which is the result of individual exertion, in her sight all 
occupy the same rights, the s^acredness of labour alone 
constitutes the sacredness of property.* It is forgotten 
here that “just lawsc do not excIuSe unequal fortunes”, 
though it may be the duty of just governments to restraig. 
the forces of unprincipled cupidity*" which prevents any 
of its citizens frony fully developing their powers in the 
attempt to adapt themselves to their environment. For 
the true justification of property lies in the principle that 

* Henr;^. George : ‘Progress and Poverty^ pp. ^00 — 301 ( 2 ir 7 i Ed.). Cf, 
Karl Frohme : Die EntwickeljiBg der Eigentliumsyerhaltnisse, pp, 170 — 
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it forms the material environment for due self»development 
of the propria persojia, and^this self-development is necessary 
for the due performance of the social functions of every 
individual Advanced reformers and others expect much 
from the growing tendency gradually to displace individual 
by co-operative enterprise, and from the substitution of 
collective from private property, resulting therefrom, and 
this process would no doubt lead to a modification of our 
property laws. They, therefore, demand legislative protec- 
tion, if not governmental aid, as a measure of public 
security, and much may be done by the legislature in the 
way of protecting and encouraging, without directly pro- 
moting, co-operation. As Von Scheel, an article on 
the latest acts of legislation in Germany, tersely pu^-s it: 
“Modern social legislatioik '^ust make it its object to 
bring about an equation between political apd social 
development — to introduce, as far as this can be done, 
equality, not theoretical but real, and without, in cki-ing 
so, breaking with the recognised principles of social order 
as far as this is possible.” * 

5. In the last place we must state briefly what is the 
attitude of socialists generally towards Christianity and 
show what is their philosophy of religion. 

Religion is declared in some of their programmes to be 
a matter of indifference, though practically the socialist 
tendency is to regafd Christianity as an effete system of 
religious thought, suitable to past a^es of ignorance, but 
inconsistent with prevalent modes of thought and utterly 
incapable of supplying the spiritual needs of the society 
of the future. “The working classes,” says Mr. Belfort 
Ba^ in his book* on Tlie Religion of SocialifmP “see 

* Unsete*'Zeit,fi887, Heft, i, p, 114. 
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plainty enough that Christianity in all its forms belongs 
to the world of the past and tife present, but not to that 
world of the future which is to bring universal emancipation.” 

As in the socialized world of the future social utility 
takes the place of personal beliefs, so, too, Atheistic 
Humanism” will replace Christian grace. In this way 
Socialism represents the " typical Aryan ethics ” as 
distinguished from the ** typical Semitic ethics,” 

Here, too, socialism in its modern form, as the child of 
Hegelianism in Philosophy, is essentially critical and 
evolutionary. Religion is the result, too, of historical » 
development. The era of Paganism, the religion of slave 
industry; tha^ of Catholicism, the religion of suffrage; 
and 4hen Protestantism, the religion of capitalism, succeed 
each other in the joint ^result of social and moral 
evolutioit In due course of time comes Humanism 
with its “religion of collective and co-operative industry” 

(p. €i). 

As in the coming international republic, the social 
instincts will be rehabilitated by a return to the manners 
and customs of primitive society transcendentalized by 
modern science, so the religious instincts are to be trans- 
formed by a return to the Atheism of the children of Na- 
ture, before creeds aad dogmas wqx% invented by priestly 
impostors and political usurpers. “Religion,” accordingr 
to Dietzgen, the German philosopher-tanner, “ is primitive 
world- wisdom. Soc^Sil-Democracy, on the contrary, is the 
product of the process still going on of an ever-growing 
development of culture having its root in remote anti- 
quity.” The Most High of this latest product oL religious 
philosophy is, we are ^old in his lay sermons on .4he 
relig^ion of social- democracy, civilized Humanity, Our ow'X 
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mind or spirit is the only supreme being. “ Conscit.uis 
labour, or planned orgaiTization of social labour, is the 
name of the expected Messiah of the new age. Our 
hope of salvation is not a religious ideal, but rests on the 
massive foundation-stone of Material ism d’ 

From this it will appear that socialists are not likely to 
be led away by the error of bourgeois religion, which 
according to one of their number is reverence. We no 
longer believe in a Creator, but only ourselves as the makers 
■of our future and the founders of our desliiiv and we most 
r devoutly worship this new Creator. In the “anthropo- 
centric” universe of this philosophy there is “no other 
religion but the social-democratic theory, ^founded on a 
purely materialistic view of the Universe,” “When^man 
has learned to be his owfi organizer,” concludes the 
writer referred to, “the place of religion is supplied by 
the religion of social-democracy.” If it be said that “ man 
must have a religion” — that must be changed rinto 
“Man must have a system”. Such is the new gospel 
•of socialism, “The city of pigs” was Plato's first but 
by no means last ideal of the Republic. It would seem 
from what we have said that it is the last word of Social- 

- r 

ism steeped in the morass of Materialism from which 
modern thought is lieing graduallva released and rescued 
.by a return to spirituality. It is only fair, however, to state 
that such is by no iheans the universally accepted theory 
of, religion among the rank and file ©f the socialist body. 
There are many among them who look upon the course of 
nature and history as more than a meaningless muddle of 
mechanical movements. To K. Marx the ideal was nothing 
but “material fads turned up |nd down in the human 
head”, but the materialistic view of man and the- JJni- 
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verse is not essential to modern socialism as an economic 
system. 

And as has been said when *Mhe work of Karl Marx has 
been forgotten as a curiosity of economic speculation and as a 
masterly exposition of some of the evils of the present com- 
petition system, socialism as an ideal of political and social re- 
form may continue to awake as much enthusiasm as before.” t 

But without religion, as Saint Simon declared on his death- 
bed, there can be no enthusiasm for ideals, and the founder of 
Christianity has been called by a socialist the Undying 
Idealist”. Elr. Kidd in his recent work on Social Evolu- 
tion has again emphasized the fact that religion is the 
central feature Sf human history”, and that its phenomena 
“consiitute one of the most persistent and characteristic 
features of human society” (p» ^ 7 ), and that the “ siipra- 
rational” sanction it provides for conduct is essentially 
necessary as a form in social development. And the 
fouiK^tion and spread of a Labour Church in the North, 
and its object as described by its founder, are an illus- 
tration of the truth that the spiritual side of human nature 
cannot be satisfied without religious ideals and the inspiration 
of religious thought and feeling. 

^‘The Labour Church is an organized effort,” so runs 
the preface of its hyi^n-book, “to <$eveIop the religious 
“ life inherent in the labour movement, and to give to 
“ that movement a higher inspiratii3n and a sturdier 
“independence in the great work of personal and social 
“regeneration that lies before it. It appeals especially to 
“ those who have abandoned the traditional religion of the 

Bonar, parties — Plwlosopby and Political Economy, p. 393, cf. p. 
528—329. 

f M^cJienxie, J. S.— An Introduction ip Socml'^ Philosophy, p. 275. 
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“ day without having found satisfaction in abandoning religion 
altogether* The Message of the Labour Church is that 
without obedience to God’s laws there can be no liberty. 
“The Gospel of the Labour Church is that God is in the 
“ labour movement, working through it for the farther emanci* 
“pation of man from the tyranny, both of his own half- 
“ developed nature, and of those social conditions, which are 
“ opposed to his higher development. The Call of the Labour 
“ Church is to men everywhere to become God’s fellow-workers 
“ in the Era of Reconstruction on which we have entered.” * 
But what religion? it may be asked. Perhaps, as Dr. 
ISIackenzie puls it, we want a new Christ. That is scarcely 
necessary. Thus far the Christian religioiTj adapting itself 
to varying conditions of successive social development, has 
been found sufficient for^ the purpose of elevating and 
energizing man in his various efforts towards social im- 
provement. It is not the religious system which is at 
fault, but the spirit in which it is understood and applied 
by some of its professors. What we want is not a new 
religion or a new philosophy of it, but a renewal of the 
real Christianity as propounded in the Sermon on the 
Mount and in the Epistle to the Philippians by St. Paul 
What we now want is simply ** an accession of the Christ- 
like spirit, the spirif of self-devotioji to ideal ends.”t 

* Quoted in letter %>m John Trevor to Spectator^ April 28, 1894. 
See ib. April 21st, A graphic account of the Labour Church by Miss 
Evel}^ March-Philipps. Also the Labour Annual for 1S95, pp. 42 seq. 
f Mackenzie loc. cit. p. 377. 

So, too, Lieutenant- Colonel M, v'on Egidy in his remarkable brochure 
on Beirjiesi Reflections, published in 1891 and producing quite a sensa- 
tion in (Germany, sa]^s : ** Christian thought is ncJt to be altered, all that 
is •required is to bring back Christianity** to its original tmth; this is not 
innovation, not even ^ aTtA'ationl, or amendment, it is ^ 7 -€storatis> 7 ^y 





CHAPTER II 

SOCIALISM AND DARWINISM 

“Le Darwinisme appliqu^ aux sciences mo- 
rales rejelffce toute id6e d^egalite et glorifie 
le triojSphe du plus fort ou du plus 
^ habile.” E. CaRO. 

Modern thought is saturated with what is popularly un- 
derstood under the term of Darwinism^ and, as we have 
already noticed in the preceding chapter, there is a decided 
tendency among socialist writers to base their own theory 
on scientific data. So, here, we have to point out how 
^ in framing a system of society, as it is to be, the assumed 
or ascertained laws of social biologj: and evolution are 
called into requisition, *and social revolution itself is repre- 
sented as part of the process of trans^jprmation and modi- * 
hcation which the social organism has to pass through in 
order to complete its social development. In so far as this 
view regards the life and growth of social organisms as part 
of the general process of life in the material universe, it 
is identical with modern thought which, tends to ^regard 
all phenomena as subject to the mechanical laws of Nature. 
What^ distinguishes the socialist view of natural laws and 
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sequences ia social ^volution is the peculiar inter- 
pretation of those la%vs and their practical application. 
Here we find that science is sometimes called in as a 
witness to support the claims of “Scientific Socialism”, 
at other times as an ally in its revolt against the existing 
order of things, and as furnishing a new basis of social 
reconstruction. It is in reference to this that one of the 
advanced writers on the subject says that since the days 
of Copernicus there has been no doctrine proclaimed of 
a more revolutionary character than that of Darwin, whilst 
another says that the revolution in economics brought about 
by Marx is the same as that effected in science by Darwin. 
It is well, therefore, to inquire how far the distinctive doctrines 
of Darwinism and Socialism touch and intersect each other, 
and, also, what may be the effect of the contrary or con- 
current tendencies of the two movements, both of them 
forming a very powerful element in the course of modern 
thought in its effect on social life.* ^ 

Natural revivals in Philosophy are generally accompanied 
by realistic views of life. Epicureanism flourished in the 
times of Gassendi and Holbach, and mainly because the 
progress of natural sconce is generally accompanied or 
preceded by a c^onsiderable increase of the means of 
indulgence. But an increased desire after material indul- 
gence among the^ lower strata of society is one of the 

* It has been noticed that the year 18^9 which saw the publication 
of the Origin of Species was also the year in which Mars published the 

Critiqtie of Political Economy'’'' which contains in mica the ideas of 
the KapitaV’ published in 1869. 

In l^ie former work Marx says distincUy: i, that the structure of society 
Js the real basis oSi which the legal and political superstructure is raised, 
and 2, that the iag>d^s of producing the material necessaries of life 
determine the process of social,* political, and spiritual life de'vifeiopment* 
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elements, at least, of socialism. So, too, in our own days 
we have to take account of a form of “ vulgar Darwinism”, 
which undoubtedly lends encouragement to low social 
ideals among all classes. To give an example or two: 
Take the following quotation from one of the organs of 
the parti ouvrier^ i.e, the party of moderate socialism in 
France: “Materialism,” says the writer, is the basis 

of scientific and international socialism. It is because 
Karl Marx was a materialist that he looks on the whole 
course of history as a struggle of classes, as according to 
Darwin life itself is a struggle for existence; this is mate- 
rialism.” * So also this from the pen of Prince Krapotkine, 
the advocate of social anarchy: “It is not enough to have a 
noble ideal : man cannot live on. great thoughts and lofty 
discourses alone; he requires l?i1^ad; the stomach has more 
rights tham even the brain, for it is the stomach which 
sustains the whole organism.” f But this is only one view 
of th^ subject. According to another, Darwinism helps to 
give point to the higher aspirations of socialism and to raise 
new hopes of their speedy fulfilment. Thus Emile Gautier 
in his brochure, entitled Le Danmnisme Social^ states the 
case clearly and succinctly. “ All social, political and moral 
phenomena are, like the rest, subject to natural laws.” But so 
far from Darwin’s law authorizing the reign of competition and 
thus giving its sanction to cxploUeurs he considers that it con- 
tains a new and most powerful argument in favour of socialism. 

He maintains i. thSt the conditions of Darwin’s law are 
modifiable like other laws of nature, and will be transformed 
with the prodigious development of human intelligence 
and activity in modern civilization. 

Le SocialisUi Deuxienie ann^e, No. 42. ^ ^ 

f E.'fpropriation, an anarchic essay rby Peter Krapotkine, p. i. 
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2. That, instead of, submitting passively to the ^‘fatal- 
ities of nature”, human will reacts against them and will 
finally gain the dominion over nature. 

3. That the fatalities which crush us are conventional, 
^^falalites artiiicielles^\ '^fai allies soelaks*\ 

4. That it is not nature, but society which distributes 
social advantages and disadvantages, and that society, 
which after all is a human creation, is subject to human 
revision. 

5. That society is not what it should be, because it 

fails to correct the fatalities of nature from which human 
beings suffer. ^ 

6. That revolutionary socialism demands the refonnation 
of society on the ground that change and modifiability 
are the principal conditions of Darwin’s theory. 

Such is the “skeleton of the argument”. ' Like other 
skeletons it reminds society of its moribund condition. 
Reduced to the most simple terms it really amounts to 
this, that the morphological laws of nature as taught in 
Darwinism are opposed to the immutability of human 
institutions; that variation of types in the physical world 
corresponds to modifications in the structure and functions,, 
of social organisms, and that it is the mission of socialism 
to bring them about. 

At first sight, indeed, M. Gautier admits that Darwinism 
appears to favour privilege and inequality. But the 
theory, wlien thoroughly understood and pushed to its 
extreme consequences, lends a most important though 
unexpected support to revolutionary socialism. True, 
man* is an animal, and, as such, subject to the ordinary 
laws of adaptation and environment in the struggle for 
existence, the law’s of naKiral. selection and heredity" w'hich 
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seriously affect the feeble and less skilful. But then, he 
is ** 2m a7iimal special, mielligent, sociable, relativement 
Uhre'\ whose faculties have reached such a degree of 
superior intensity as to bring about, in his case, results 
altogether different from those effected among the lower 
animals by the operation of the same laws. He is in 
possession of a personal force w'hich tends to manifest 
itself spontaneously, and to counterbalance those blind 
forces which formerly dominated, and do so still in some 
measure, the less favoured species. This, M. Gautier 
insists, is the key of the whole argument. Man masters 
nature not by abrogating her law^s, but by means of in- 
troducing new coffiditions. His own “ mechanism ” assists as 
an additional factor. As in the case of the laws of electricity, 
here also he shapes to his own^will the course of nature 
in observing her laws, and he can -change that course by 
his scientific skill in every other case. The formation of 
society, itself is such a reaction against the crude laws of 
nature; for society exists for the very purpose of protect- 
ing the feeble, whom blind natural force would crush, against 
the strong, that is those whom they favour. The altruis- 
tic spirit of human solidarity is in direct antagonism to 
the egotistical instinct of natural self-preservation. In the 
savage state, or state of nature, inde«d, the struggle for 
existence, or the law of the strongest, reigns supreme, 
and subsequently artificial arrangements are introduced by 
the strong in possessiojr so as to perpetuate such inequal- 
ities in favour of their progeny, who may be utterly de- 
stitute of the physical or intellectual superiority to which their 
progenitors owe their origin. Thus obstacles are introduced 
to prevent the free play of competition, because all do not start 
with ^e same advantages; the natumy.y gifted have no 
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chance against those who, w'ithout natural endow^ments, are 
placed in superior social position by birth and early train- 
ing. This constitutes not “natural selection”, but “ai- 
lihcial selection”, social not natural fatalities determine 
the fortune of the rich fool and poor man of genius — not 
natural causes but “ causes vouliis ” ; not natural conditions, 
but factitious circumstances, in which labour, diligence, 
and capacity play but a secondary part, are responsible 
for the result. Society, in short, not nature, is guilty of 
the wrong done to its less favoured members, since its 
legal, political, and economical arrangements are quite 
arbitrary. Were the true measure of a man's value, 
dynametre de la valeur individuelld\ i.L labour and the 
powder of production, strictly applied, no room w’ould be 
left for useless members of society — that is, for those who 
are our present masters. r 

' This amounts to an acquittal of nature and an accusation 
of society. Accordingly society is warned to mend its 
ways. It is told not to put its faith in a “ social predestination”, 
which condemns some of its members to perpetual suffering 
for no fault of theirs, but to remove all conventional 
impediments to ,the frep development of the natural gifts 
of all. For if not, repressed energies will assert their 
natural rights by "an appeal to brutal force, one of the 
forces of impartial nature for the protection of the disin- 
herited. The alternatives are either self-rectification or 
self-destruction, social reform, or'tlie suicide of society. 
The final victory of man over nature will be brought 
about by the complete consecration of all human efforts 
to the good of all. And, “ il faiti organiser ia lutie contre 
hz hitte pour vivreP That is. concerted action in the 
place of mdividuaf confiijjt, the harmonizing of natural 
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inequalities with distributive justice, and an equivalence 
of force brought about by generous and sympathetic 
action — in short a common alliance against natural oppression 
under the standard of a confederated universe — such a 
new fellowship of social life, in which all difficulties could 
be effaced and compensation made for all inequalities, 
would once more restore to society, as a whole, the common 
heritage of past generations of men, %vho each have had 
their own share in its creation and transmission to us, 
the heirs of all the ages. 

This is the position taken up by Socialism in its relation 
to Darwinism. It will be interesting, in the next place, to 
see how far these friendly advances are met by Darwinists 
in defining their own attitudes to'wards Socialism. Two 
distinguished exponents of Xiar^unism in Germany, whose 
translated works are well known in this country, have spoken 
authoritatively on the subject. Both declare in the most 
unequivocal manner, that Darwinism gives no support 
whatever to the leading principles of “ Scientific Socialism ’h 
Oscar Schmidt, late Professor of Zoology at the University 
of Strassburg, the well-known author of the ^‘Doctrine of 
Descent and Darwinism” which forms the twelfth volume 
of the International Scientific Series, sS.id, in a published 
address delivered before the 51st Meeting of Scientists and 
Physicians at Cassel in 1878 — the year in which socialism 
reached its zenith in Germany — « * 

“The result of pur enquiry is this, that the Sociai- 
“ Democracy when it appeals to Darwinism, does not fathom 
“its meaning, and when, in exceptional cases, it does, it 
“seems to be at a loss what to do with it, compelled as 
“it finds itself to deny its essential principle, competi- 
“tion^^ (p. 38). 
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An address delivered before the same body in the 
previous year by Professor E. Haeckel had provoked 
the adverse criticism of Professor Virchow and, in the 
course of a notorious controversy which followed thereupon j 
Haeckel published a reply under the heading ^‘Freedom 
in Science and Teaching,” which subsequently appeared 
in an English dress, and in which Haeckel strives to 
show the utter incompatibility between the doctrines of 
Socialism and Darwinism*” “It is exactly,” he says, 
“the theory of descent which more than any other 
theory of science predicates in the most unqualiiied terms 
the impossibility of equality.” O. Schmidt, in the pamphlet 
already referred to, clenches the whole m^^tter positively 
and negatively by denying any doctrinal affinity between 
Socialism and Darwinisnl in the following aphoristic 
declaration : 

1. Darwinism is the scientific proof of inequality. 

2. Any reference to such axioms as that man is originally 
good, and that natural science compels us to regard each 
individual as equally capable of the same development^ finds 
no support anywhere in Darwinistic literature. 

After this it is unnecessary to enter into further details 
of the controversy 'between Socialism and Darwinism, or 
to discuss special points of it, except, perhaps, the question 
how far individualism or socialism receives any support 
Eom the analogy of “the social instincts”, which lead to 
certain forms of association amongst^ the low^er animals. 
Here, again, there is conflict not conformity of opinion 
between the scientists and the socialists, the latter stouth' 
affirming, the former vigorously denying, that we meet 
collective forms x)f life or associated labour among 
the * higher classes . Qf the animal world. It is from 
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communistic to individual forms of life that the animal 
creation advances, say the sciaitists. It is only among 
superior animals, such as the elephant and the beaver, 
that we notice the first beginnings of solidarity, say the 
socialists; the tape worm, ver solitaire,''' is the prototype 
of individualism lower down the scale of animal life. We 
need not enter into these controversies. Enough has been 
said to make it plain that the representatives of Darwinism 
are as anxious to deny the logical connection of their 
theories with those of socialism as the exponents of the 
latter are anxious to affirm it. As might be expected 
from the nature of the case, the recipients of rejected 
addresses have* grown less amiable in consequence and a 
tone of acrimonious acerbity has crept into later discussions 
on the subject. Thus Lafargii^*in his “ Course d'Ecommie 
Sociale^% wffiich forms part of the Bihliolheqae Sociaiisie^ 
speaks contemptuously of the servility of scientific men, 
whilst he accuses the followers of Darwin of actually 
falsifying the teachings of science and degrading them 
into instruments of oppression. In the approved French 
faco?i de parkrx “Be my brother, or I will kill thee,” 
Lafargue dwells with approbation on the murder of the 
great scientist Lavoisier, hoIding*him up as a warning to 
scientific men of the present day wko wilfully reject the 
fraternal advances of socialism, or even go so far as to ^ 
question the soundness of its teachingfe. In the same way 
Gabriel Deville, in J:he introduction to his epitome of 
xv. Marx’s book on Capital, accentuates with evident relish, 
though in guarded terms, the consequences of admitting 
Darwin’s theory of the rule of the stronger in the struggle 
for existence as the dm'a lex sed lex ‘in the economic 
worl(^ by forcibly reminding sociatp and its scienliiic 
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preceptors that the masses of the people have the strongest 
arms, and can nse thenS should there be occasion for 
hard blows. In one of the Fetites Puhlkatmiis Anarclmtes^ 
entitled Revolution et rAutommie selon la bcicnce^'^ ikiOi 
same idea is expressed in all its brutal simplicity: Nous 
sommes ks plus forts .... vous Vavez dit vous-mane : la 
imtoim est aux plus forts 

However, it must not be supposed that this appeal to 
force, as a corrollary from the doctrine of the struggle 
for existence ending in the survival of the strongest, is the 
only argument of militant socialism. On the contrary, a 
great deal of logical ingenuity is displayed in the special 
pleadings of socialism founded on Darwinism, in which the 
latter is dragged in as a witness against its will in the 
contention of socialism witl> Society. Thus, when Haeckel 
and Schmidt deduce the doctrine of inequality |rom their 
own scientific date, socialists admit, indeed, that inequality 
results from the struggle for existence. But why ? Because 
competition among human beings is totally different from 
the struggle for existence among plants and animals. In 
the former it is the struggle of employers among themselves 
as to who shall beat the other in the markets of the \vorld, 
but it is the labourer’s back w-hich suffers from the conflict. 
His w’ages are lowei^d, his hours of labour prolonged, his 
^wife and children used up in the factory to cheapen pro- 
diiction and to heighten profits. In the animal and vege- 
table w^orld competition among equals evolves higher degrees 
of adaptation and efficiency: not so in the world of human 
beings. Here, on the contrary, it ends in the physical 
degenemtion and the moral and mental degradation of 
the wage-earning* classes. The^ cases are not analogous 
from any' point The arms used in the struggle 
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and the battle-ground selected for it are entirely dissimilar ; 
hence, too, the results must be*so. Animals fight with the 
arms provided by nature, which form part of their organism. 
In the case of man they are an artificial appendage. Those 
%vho use them have not acquired them by their own effort and 
skill, except in a few cases, and thus in the course of time 
the struggle assumes the character of a war of classes that 
becomes more intensified in the course of human develop- 
ment. What socialism demands is not a uniformity of 
conditions; it admits natural, muscular, and cerebral in- 
equalities, and is too scientific to deny heterogeneity as a • 
condition of progress. What socialism demands is equa- 
lity in the us% of means of development, an equal access 
to the instruments of activity, equality to start with. Adap- 
tation to environment leads; «no doubt, to higher develop- 
ment argong animals and plants. But in the case of human 
beings the surroundings are not natural, but artificial. In 
fact man lives in two environments, the one cosmicai 
and natural, the other economic and artificial. It is the 
latter which is created by human wit ; the combined action 
and reaction of these two determining the evolution of 
society,” In the absence of a juste milieu many who 
come off victors owe their success not to superior merit, 
but to greater advantages of position ;*the elect are not always 
the most select. On the contrary the struggle for existenge 
often ends in the survival of the unffttest. The advantages 
of fortune and pos^ion only serve to destroy the natural 
qualities of those who enjoy them. Education in luxury 
and idleness has rather the effect of suppressing, than 
calling forth, emulation and the exercise of good parts 
which the struggle in. a fair field without favour w^ould 
nafeirally imply. Therefore,^ so faif from being the main- 
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spring of progress, the struggle for existence is one of the 
most rude and imperfect 'motors of development, doing 
more harm than good in a superior species gifted with 
intellect and conscience. These class differences and indivi- 
dual strife must be merged in the common battle of ail 
against every natural obstacle to the universal good of 
man. “By means of conscious selection humanity must 
wrest the sceptre from Nature, and take the place of the 
deities it has dethroned.” Such is the promised social 
triumph of the lords of creation, when they have come 
--to rule in a soulless universe; the motto of the new faith 
is “iVG' Dien, ni Maiire'\ 

We have now brought before our readers the arguments 
of the partisans on either side. But before pronouncing- 
judgment in the disputed relationship between Socialism 
and Darwinism, we may do now what is often done, 
before deciding important issues, in a court of justice 
where critical nicety is required in order to decide the 
true merits of the case. We may call in one or two 
specialists as assessors at the trial, of whose impartiality 
and competency there can be no doubt. W. Graham, 
the Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy at 
Queen’s College, Belfast, may be taken as one of them. 
He has written a book on the “ Creed of Science, Religious, 
Moral, and SocIaF with a concluding chapter on “ Science 
and Socialism”, He '^-writes ably and without bias, with 
intelligent sympathy and in the spirit of benevolent 
neutrality on the relative position of the two movements 
now under consideration. Thus, for example, referring to 
the evils complained of by socialists as inseparably connected 
with the competiti\% system of industry, he remarks that 
competition itself is mot to blame, “but the chance^^of 
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uncertainty which accompan|ps the competitive 
is. HappilVj however, this chance element, through the 
operation of various counteracting agencies, constantly 
on the increase, which tend to produce a solidarity in Plan's 
fortunes, is being constantly reduced within narrower 
limits.” 

At the same time he regards competition as a necessary 
and permanent fact in human existence, as “ the eternal 
means adopted by Nature, wiser than we, to perfect all 
the species of animals, and the human species conspicu*- 
ously,” and this not only in the noble forms of emulation, ^ 
but even in its more ignoble features “ works beneficially, 
and works also towards the production of the superior 
future society.” • 

As to natural selection wMch implies competition, that, 
according to Professor Graham, is a process sure and 
unerring towards perfecting types and species. Individuals 
may suffer, but the race is the better for it, “ thanks to the 
laws of beneficent heredity.” Nature “ blind and careless, 
even cruel and merciless” to the existing units, has benevolent 
designs towards the species. In the case of man — 

“Nature, as human nature begins to relent in her 
“ severity. There has come a mitigation in the general 
“aspect of the competition struggle, as also in theconse- 
“ quences to the conquered, now less disastrous than m 
“former less humane times. There is quarter given to 
“ the vanquished In the social battle of life, as there is 
“in modern civilized warfare; there is even aid to the 
“ wounded on both sides from an increase of her sympathy 
“and humanity.” 

The winners, amid the changes and chances of life, show 
consideration towards the iosers, as’ some day the wheel 
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of fortune may turn the other way. Here, too, one touch 
of Nature makes the whole world kin. Here, then, we 
have a “catharsis of sociological theory” after passing- 
through the crucible of the higher criticism, divested from 
polemical exaggeration. On the one hand it avoids raising 
natural inequality, as it now exists, into an infallible dogma 
for ail times, nor is it guilty on the other hand of traves- 
tying “ the great law of solidarity It admits the law of 
organic changes as the condition of social progress by slow 
modifications “from precedent to precedent”, but at the 
same time it postulates a spiritual force, supplying the 
moral enthusiasms, helping to form the moral qualities 
necessary in any possible extension or generalization of 
associative and co-operarive modes of industrial life. 
This would, undoubtedly, go far towards taking out the 
sting of such inequalities as now exist and lessening them 
imperceptibly in the course of time. 

In a similar way Mr. Kidd in his work on Social 
Evolution, already mentioned above, whilst showing the 
conflict between the process of development which pro- 
duces “social efSciency” at the expense of equality — for 
it rests on individualism: and selection — with an inner 
conviction that this is not right on ethical grounds, shows 
how in these latter times it has provoked a revolt of the 
public conscience, |nd has resulted in the growth of 
altruistic sentiment as a corrective of the unmitigated 
individualism, or, as he oddly calls It, the “rationalism” 
of the earlier part of this century. 

“It is evident,” he says, “that any organization of 
“society with a system of rewards according to natural 
“ability can have no ultimate sanction in reason for all 
“ the individuals. Por as the j;eachi]ng of reason undouMed- 
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ly is that we are all the creatures of inheritance and 
“ environment, and that none of us is responsible for his 
“ abilities, or for the want of them, so in reason all should 
“share alike. Their welfare in the present existence is just 
“as important to the gifted as to the ungifted, and any 
“ regulation that the former should fare any worse than the 
“ latter must be ultimately, however we may obscure it, a 
“ rule of brute force pure and simple.” 

He sees, accordingly, in altruism a “tendency to strengthen 
and equip at the general expense the lower and weaker 
against the higher and \vealthier classes of the community ”, 
and so to create an “equality of opportunity” in the 
economic arena which will, in this country at least, produce 
a peaceful and silent revolutio)^ whereby the classes and 
the masses may become eve?itually reconciled. And so 
far he agrees with the socialists, he assumes that to be a 
fact which they regard still as an aspiration. 

Having given due attention to tw^o specialists we may 
now proceed to our own verdict on the preceding question. 

We readily grant at the outset certain points of agreement 
between ourselves and the representatives of socialism in 
this controversy, namely their ^emphatic claim of man's 
freedom from the tyranny of necessary law and the blind 
forces of nature, their vindication of tlie freedom of volition 
and their claims on behalf of ethics ^to count as a factor 
in the formation of social institutions and in the direction 
of the course of social life. At the same time we would 
point out that, strictly speaking, the socialistic distinction 
between the fatalities of nature and the fatalities of society 
is inadmissible from the materialistic standpoint of modern 
Socialism. For, regarded from that point of view^, social 
pheiS-omena are subject like g,U the rest to the impersonal 
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laws of nature, and th^ evolution of social organisms 
transpires in accordance with those laws. It is quite 
true that there are artificial hindrances to the full development 
of some of the social units by reason of social arrangements. 
But we take exception to this being put entirely to the 
account of conscious effort for the maintenance of class 
privileges. They are, on the contrary, attributable in a 
great measure to natural inequalities in the mental and 
moral as well as the purely physical constitutions of social 
units, simply considered as “products of nature^’. It is 
a contradiction to acquit nature in one place, as the writers 
on the socialist side constantly do, so as to make society 
responsible for all inequalities and inequities, and then, 
again, to make appeals- to an associated humanity to 
" subalternize nature”, tluls blind in the bestowal of her 
gifts and favours, with a view to control her vagarks by force 
of man’s reason and will The principle — individualistic 
rather than socialistic— of “ la carriere ouverie a tom ks 
talents , is unassailable in itself, but it is inconsistent to 
deny the possibility of its working on the ground of 
prevailing impediments in the social environment. From 
his own standpoint, as- a monistic materialist, Lafargiie 
has forfeited the right of speaking of two environments. 
A philosophy which allows of no distinction between body 
and mind has no right to find fault with men who follow 
their natural propensities. Everything in a purely mechani- 
cal universe is natural, and in it*" the triumph of mind 
over matter is simply a figure of speech. 

However, we are in complete agreement with the nobler 
aspirations of socialism, when it appeals to the altruistic 
duty of aiding the weak, and supporting the feeble, and 
using superior natural abilities for the social good the 
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less favoured instead of turning them to account for 
private ends. But we must take exception to the socialist 
manner of applying the law of modification and variation 
by adaptation and heredity— Darwin’s law as they call it. 
For socialists in speaking of this law, as a law of modifica- 
tions, omit that part of the theory which serves as an 
important complement of it, the doctrine of “fixity of 
types This is a doctrine as essential to the Darwinian 
hypothesis as it is opposed to the slap-dash methods of 
changing the social system advocated by socialism. It 
explains the existence of hereditary rights, and is a 
powerful argument in favour of an hierarchical order of 
society. It is opposed to revolutionary methods. 

Social imjDrovement, to be elective, must be spon- 
taneous, moral not mechanical, % adaptation to the existing 
social environment rather than by organic changes in the 
environment itself. As in the physical so in the social 
world, we see both tendencies — slight variations on the 
one hand with the maintenance of persistent types on 
the other, and this is acknowledged even by Lafargue. 
Without such a continuity it w^ould be absurd to talk of 
law, without admitting the modifying influences of human 
volition nothing remains but fatalistic despair or nihi- 
listic frenzy. 

Thus it will appear that the main ^rror of socialism, 
throughout this controversy, is its avidity to accept the 
principles of materialislTc science which are inimical to its 
pretensions, and its readiness to clutch at weapons used 
by its opponents, which are utterly irreconcilable with its 
ethical aims. The militancy of commercial competition and 
the correlative attitude of ^nilitant socialism spring from 
the same root — a struggle for fhe best places by means 
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of individual and .'class antagonisms. The "gospel of 
materialistic evolution te,nds to encourage in the one a 
thirst for material indulgences which often has the effect 
of developing “moral idiots”, and in the other an eagerness 
to imitate the drastic methods of nature in social changes 
Avhich may lead to social catastrophes, because the ideas 
of “Dynamic Sociology” are discarded in favour of a 
belief in the efficacy of Dynamite. 

The only remedy, from our standpoint, in what threatens 
to become an interminable struggle of individuals and 
classes, is a gradual lessening of the severity of the 
struggle by means of human sympathy, a modifica- 
tion of the methods of warfare by means of ethical and 
religious restraints, the revival and purification of the religi- 
ous sentiment founded irt 'Reverence and Reason, w’liich, 
as Mr. Kidd justly remarks, is “ the central,, feature of 
human history ” and all along has “ constituted one of 
the most persistent and characteristic features of human 
society.” The processs of selection need not for ever be 
carried on at the present heavy cost of sacrifice. The 
spectacle of all the suffering this implies makes the poetical 
interpreter of modern thought exclaim 

“Are Grd and Nature, then at strife, 

That Nature lends such e%il dreams? 

So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life.” 

And others seem unable to look “behind the veil” to 


the hands 

' Thjit reach through Nature moulding men.” 


It is the moulcflng of man according to a, divine plan 
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which, in our opinion, must form the foundation of the I ■ 

“ larger hope” that p 

“somehow good 

Will be the final goal of all,’^ |l| J 

when the era of conflict will be succeeded by that of 
more “concerted action for social ends”, through the 
moralizing influences of religion. But such an adjustment 
cannot be effected by the simple working of the law's of 
natural affinity in an altruistic society, as the advocates 
of laissez-faire and anarchy alike maintain in demanding 
“individual autqpomy”. Nor can it be effected by the 
alchemy of social nostrums, but through the supernatural 
efforte of faith, and hope, anc^.loVe. The representatives 
of scientific meliorism” and “scientific socialism” 
look to thffe union of science and public spirit for the 
“halcyon^ days of man’s future”. Science is to supply 
the diy light of intellectual lucidity, and public spirit the 
fervent heat of the enthusiasm of humanity. By their 
unbiassed operation is to be brought about the “ subjuga- 
tion of social forces by psychic force”. But can the 
masses of mankind be moved by 'mere I&owledge of the 
phpical and anatomical condition oi the body-politic? 

ill they be propelled into activity, or reduced to acquies- 
cence by a love of the species Homo?» 

"The psychic method of evolution, with its persistent 
gentleness and teleological control of forces, must finally 
yupersede, in human society, the generic evolution of 
“mindless, cruel competition— the survival of the strong 
“and the destruction of the weak. Thq, era of science 
“wall be the utopian golden age; the.beautiful Psyche 
‘(the mind), now wandering aimlessly through the world. 
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‘‘will in the evolution of happiness be sought out and 
“cherished, and be raised to the Olympus of a new 
“heaven above the sweetness of a new earth, there to 
“be joined to love, and reign evermore in all true hearts 
“as the genius of Socialism and the guardian of Indivi- 
“ duality.” * 

The passage is a striking one, but the story of Psyche, 
to which it so eloquently alludes, points to a nobler 
lesson. In that charming allegor}’ the human soul personified 
is represented as passing through sorrow and suffering, 
through probation and purification, to the rarefied regions 
of perfect bliss. Both the ideas of the spirhual regeneration 
of mankind, and that of a final resurrection, which are 
here embodied in mythical story, are important to the 
solution of social life. Without the renovation of 
individuals from within, the regeneration of society is 
impossible, whilst the hope of a final restitution of all 
things and the conception of life as a preparatoiy state, 
enable man patiently to acquiesce in the conditions he is 
placed in for that purpose, and to bear the ills of life 
with fortitude. This will make him a more dutiful citizen 
of the world, a ’“member of society more amenable to its 
laws, imperfect th4>ugh they be. This, whilst promoting 
social amity and peace, would not prevent unremitting 
efforts being mad@t for reducing poverty by self-sacrificing 
love, reforming the weak and the wicked by winning acts 
and healing methods; softening savage instincts and 
reducing by self-imposed tasks the hard lot of those who 
suffer, or seem to suffer, wrongfully. It would lessen by 
means of Christian philanthropy and the inculcation of 

^ “Sdentilic Meliociam and the Evolution of Happiness/*’ bj Jane Hume 
Clappertcn. p, 408. 
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Christian principles, as far as possible, the amount of 
ignorance, squalor, crime, and vulgar rapacity, as well as 
barbarous modes of low .enjoyments among poor and 
rich which still survwe in our boasted civilization, and 
this in accordance tvith the law^s of social development 
taught by science and religion. The safety and salvation 
of society, according to these, depends on the amount of 
self-sacrifice of which human beings are capable. The 
general welfare is not secured by an equal proportion of 
material indulgences for all, but by the earnest striving after 
complete self-renunciation among all. This would enable 
men as individuals, and human society, as a whole, to 
fulfil the mission assigned to them in the divine order of 
the universe. , 
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CHAPTER III 


MORALITIES OF SOCIALISM 

“ Uhumanite organisee en un mot solidaire 
devieat a la foi ie principe et la fin de la 
condaite morale.” JEAN JauEES. 

**We want an order of things in whicfi the mean and 
cruel passions are und^r complete control and all the 
benevolent and generous passions aroused, w^e want to see 
in this country egoism replaced by ethics, -honour by 
honesty, and decency by a sense of duty.” Such were 
the words of Robespierre in 1793, and ever since then it 
has become generally recognized that what nowadays is 
called the Social problem resolves itself into a question 
of ethics, and for the simple reason that it cannot be 
solved without reference to man’s moral nature. 

We are told, moreover, by the late founder of the Revue 
Socialisk in its March number for 1890, a writer of undoubted 
probity and intellectual integrity, himself called the repre- 
sentative of "Moral Socialism”, that moral regeneration can 
only be expected to flow from a jITrevious social transfor- 
mation, having for its object, in the first instance, "the 
Solidarist organization of labour and economic Justice”. 
Socialism, he s^^s, distinctly wants to get rid of the sub- 
versive principle of self-iniermt^ which is the inspiring 
motive of an iniquitous bmrgeois society, and to substitute 
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for it the beneficent motives of Social interest. But 
Altruistic morals, he says in the concluding words of 
this article, though the sign of a moral Evolution of 
Socialism, cannot become effectively the law for all until 
it has moral, by which he means distributive, justice for 
its substratum. 

This some will call putting the cart before the horse; 
socialism becomes an attempt at social reconstruction to 
satisfy larger demands of distributive justice, as a pre- 
liminary step to moral and social regeneration. 

George Eliot experienced a shock, we are told, when ^ 
reading for the first time in her life, and at a very tender 
age, a passage in Devereux, which informed her “ that religion 
was not a requisite to moral ex^cellence”. The rank and 
file of Socialists are being indoctrinated with this idea in 
almost ev^ry print that is placed into their hand. Speak- 
ing of the morality of religious enthusiasts, Malon, in the 
article referred to, calls them “deserters from Social duty,” 
because in vrorking out their own salvation, instead of that 
of Society, they are egoists. 

And, says the organ of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Justice, in an article on, “Social Democracy and 
Morals”: 

“Social Democracy is not concerned with religion or 
“ ethics, but with the material conditions upon which these-*^ 

“ are based. It proposes such changes in these conditions 
“ as will make a high-er morality possible, where the highest 
“ and noblest religious instinct of humanity shall have free 
“play, and robbery shall cease to live.” * 

We propose, in the first place, to consider the moral 
conceptions of Socialisrq^ and to show how far these 

* JusUcCj 17th 
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principles of “'progessive morality 'L are infiueiiced by the 
modern ideas of natural evolution, and the modern tendency 
to naturalize the moral man’h 

In the second place, we shall discuss the demoralizing 
effects of some Socialist theories, as well as the metliods 
adopted for their realization. 

Last of ail, we may consider what can be done to 
counteract the baneful influences of false moral ideals, 
to correct immoral tendencies, and to raise the moral 
tone of Society, and so help in removing every obstacle 
to the moral and material improvement of the people. 

Socialisme est la consequence du materiaiisme, et 
le maierialisme est le dernier mot de la ncglilion religieuse,^^ 
exclaims the Abbe Winterer in one of his contributions 
to the history of contemporary Socialism. But this is 
one of those cases of mistaking consequent for antecedent 
often to be met with in warm discussions. Materialism, 
doubtless, is conducive to the spread of socialistic discon- 
tent in persons who have throwm off religious faith, but 
still oftener such persons abjure their early creeds because 
their hearts have become embittered against all existing 
social institutioasj w^hil^t materialistic views of life are 
only an afterthought “Man is what he eats^’ (“Was der 
Mensch isst, das ist er”) is a coarse way of expressing 
r with verbal nicety the materialistic creed. But men ex- 
posed to many privations in a self-indulgent age are not 
apt to hunger and thirst after righteousness above their 
fellow^s. Materialistic view^s of life are by no means 
peculiar to Socialists. Such doctrines are preached from 
the housetops by their strongest opponents, the political 
economists. To ^ take a mod^m instance: M. G. dc 
Molinari, in the Jt/ufnai des^ Eco?wmisi'es^ tells us poshi\'ely 
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that the laws of political economy, like those of chemistry, 
are immutable; that the production and distribution of 
wealth organize themselves by virtue of natural laivs — 
Notre eva agile se resume en ces quaire mots ; Laisser fairs ^ 
Laisser passer. 

But, says the Socialist, “Nature is neither moral nor 
intelligent.” , 

“Just so,” replies another professor of the same school 
of abstract political economy, from the other side of the 
Atlantic; “there is no injunction, no ought, in political 
economy. A Sociologist who whould attach moral appli- 
cations and practical maxims to his investigations would 
entirely miss his proper business.” 

The Socialist takes him at ^ his word, and says in 
■return : " 

“We have admitted that our will itself is determined 
“ by natural laws . • . . we have acquired a more profound 
“knowledge of the laws which govern social phenomena. 
“ We know that as our human nature is essentially capable 
“ of modification and perfection, so social phenomena and 
“industrial phenomena, being based thereon, are modifi- 
“able in a large degree, and labour to modify them 
“as much as possible—” that is, by means of such 
modifications which seriously affect the structure of society ; 
in other words, social revolutions. 

Again, the moral philosopher of the day, who is also 
a w^arm defender the purely individualistic theory of 
Society, shows how the same laws of heredity and adapta- 
tion, wdiich govern the phenomena of the physical world, 
prevail likewise in the region of social biology and moral 
evolution. Socialism readily accepts this “conception of 
man, as in his moral attributes a 'subject of natural 
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science.’" And more than this. Having embraced a purely 
mechanical view of the universe, ' it not only rejects the 
belief in a superintending Deity, but proceeds also to heap 
ridicule on “the absurdities” of idealism in every shape 
and form. Thus Lafargue, son-in-law to Karl Marx, in 
the series of Lectures originally delivered in tiie Cerck 
de la Biblioiheque Socialiste^ in Paris, to which we 
referred above, holds up to universal contempt all ideas 
transcending the realities of existence and the persons 
who were foolish enough to entertain them, whether they 
worship one God, or a plurality of immortal ideas, such 
as justice, liberty, or brotherly love. 

The representatives of modern science as we have seen, 
in their eagerness to dispwn any connection between such 
brutal confessions of materialistic Socialism and the Dar- 
winistic theory, take pains to show that the doctrines of 
selection and the survival of the fittest encourage the 
perpetuation of inequality, and therefore are opposed to 
levelling— that in fact they favour the superior privilege 
of minorities, and thus are essentially aristocratic, not 
democratic, in their tendencies. This is notably done 
by Hiickel in the, same ^pamphlet in which the principles 
of modern ethics are derived from the social instincts of 
the higher animals.' The Socialist accepts the “ethics of 
science” for what they are worth. But he reminds the 
world that there are shorter cuts than the evolutionary 
process and the slow social develcfpment it implies, and 
that by means of physical force, as one of the forces of 
nature, when applied to society, great changes may be 
effected in less time. He shows how, according to the 
law of morphology in all things, the death of one form 
of society simply** iheans jts survival in another form. 
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superior to that which it has rudely pushed aside in the 
struggle for existence* 

Lastiy, the ethical materialist, who has raised egoism 
into a dogma, and in the selfish pursuit of personal hap- 
piness in each social unit anticipates the final establishment 
of a harmony of interests, is confronted by the Socialist 
with the counter statement that, on the contrary, egoism 
is the last root of all evils, and its eradication the condition 
of morally organizing mankind. 

Here we see how much of what is materialistic in the 
tendencies of Socialism must be in a great measure attributed 
to the influence of modern phases of thought in the world 
of science an<f philosophy. Every economic theory may 
be traced to the prevailing moral and material influences 
of the times. So, too, Socialism in its higher moral claims 
only gives expression, though in an exaggerated manner, 
to truths which are forcing their way to the surface among 
thinking people ; and thus it happens that, whilst emphati- 
cally rejecting the metaphysics of morals ” and preferring 
to follow a moral law “enforced by purely natural sanc- 
tions ”, Socialists none the less take high moral ground in 
judging of social institutions and., giving^ expression to their 
ideals of social duty. 

Bearing this in mind, we may now note some of the 
specific charges of Socialism which ^have provoked and-^ 
are provoking its feelings of moral indignation, together 
with some of its prCJposals for moral adjustment and the 
ethical discussions they give rise to. 

One of the most common complaints is that of “moral 
atrophy ” produced by long hours of labour (we omit a 
number of similars forming a group of ^ievances by itself, 
such as the immoral effects^ of the mixture of sexes in 
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factories, the degrading influences of unhealthy dwelling- 
houses^ and the increase of crime attributed to the uncer- 
tainty of employment owing to the conjuncture of trade 
and speculation). Complaining of the long hours of labour 
in factories, Benoit Malon, in Le Nouvel Parti (YoL I. p. 
88) writes thus: — 

“ L’ extenuation a pour consequence Fatrophie morale, 
“ elle prepare les generations d’esclaves. II faut, en efTet 
‘‘ etre exceptioneilement trempe pour resister, sans rieii per- 
"dre de son energie, a des jouniees de douze a seize heures 
de travail. Les ouvriers ainsi extenues n’ont plus la force 
** morale necessaire pour travailler collectivement a Fameli- 
“ oration de leur destinee ; Fextreme fatigue Qu corps etouffe 
leur pensee.** 

No one can deny the important bearings of this question 
on the mental, as well as the moral, deveiopmept of those 
engaged in the centres of industry. But when we are 
told by the same author in the very next page w^hat use 
the labourer is to make of his additional hours of 
leisure : — 

“ L’ouvrier ayant un peu de loisir pour penser, reflechit 
“sur la situation; il vgit qu’il est durement commande, 
“ indignement exploite ; il cherche ayec ses camarades les 
*‘moyens d’ameliore? sa condition ; il devient Sociaiiste . . . 
« “ La diminution des heures de travail est le moyeii le plus 
“ sur de revolutionner la classe ouvriere, c'est a dire de la 
“ranger sous le drapeau Sociaiiste”-^ 
we find that here w^e have one of those false notes 
in the moral tone of Socialism which obviously create 
strong suspicions as to the general sincerity of its moral 
indignation against social wrongg, and as to the genuine- 
ness of its propolis for social reform, susoicions which 
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naturally withdraw from it the moral sympathy and support 
of those who possess both the pow’'er and the will to im- 
prove the position of the wage-earning classes. 

However, the question as to the moral effects of long 
hours of labour and the like forms only part of the general 
question as to how to bring about a more equitable distribution 
of wealth, Pegalite morale^ and how to remove the crying 
wrong implied in the phrase, “ The rich are rich because 
the poor are industrious,” It is not in the fitness of things, 
according to the moralities of Socialism, that an idle class 
should live in luxury and indulgence, whilst large multitudes 
are condemned to lifelong toil. Only in a few exceptional 
cases, mental and moral merit, or demerit, it is said, is 
the cause of these differences, %nd this is inexcusable on 
any principles of equity, 

“The very idea of distributive justice, or any propor- 
“tionality between success and merit, or between success 
“ and exertion, is in the present state of society so manifestly 
“ chimerical as to be relegated to the region of romance.” 

Such are the words of J. S. Mill in Chapters on Socialism 
published after his death in the Fortnightly Revieio 
in 1879. o 

Poverty itself, in the opinion of the modern Socialist, 
is an injustice, and pauper laws, iniquitous in their origin 
and impotent in their application, are nothing else but > 
the acknowledgment of the injustice here complained of. 

It is the faulty state df society which deprives the labouring 
poor of the only means of earning a livelihood; whilst 
starvation cases in a highly civilized community are not 
only an anachronism, but their occurrence’' is an unpar- 
donable sin in a “ moralized State”. Private benevolence, 
or delegated charity by me^ns of ^public institutions is 
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nothing else but the conscious introduction of safety-valves 
into the mechanism of society to prevent insurrectionary 
explosions —making a virtue of necessity. Spurning such 
doles of public benevolence, the Socialist exclaims : — 

“As the individual must be just before he can be truly 
“generous, so must human society be based upon justice 
“before it can be based on benevolence/^ * 

“Break your bread to the hungry,” says a German 
Socialist f on this point, “ help the needy in their distress, 
“especially where it is undeserved; but in so doing, do 
“not neglect the more important duty to organize the 
“ State and society in such a manner that everyone may 
“find his place, so as to enable him to produce honest 
“ and useful work and to .secure for himself, with the aid 
“of thorough education, a dignified human existence as 
“the result of his labours; this is the only remedy against 
“pauperism.” 

But, It is said, the best answer to such and similar 
“ vague schemes of sophistical Socialism ” is the fact that 
our people “are possessed almost to a man of a pass/on 
for accumulation.” It is forgotten that the inordinate 
desire for possession as ^ means of satisfving the cravings 
of insatiable luxury _ among the rich, at the same time 
excites the envy of* the poor, who are too much out of 
rtune with the “progress of the age” to join in its hymn 
of praise “ aurea nunc snnt saecula The real danger of 
modern society exists in this ever widening gulf between 
those who live in abundance and those who are in want; 
the passion for accumulation widens it more and more, 
and, as a Christian Socialist on the Continent puts it in 

* H. George, Social Problems^ p, 115*. 

f Froliine, P/e cler E/gsiiihumsverhdilmsse^ p. 130. 
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a few incisive words, soif de I" or engendra le soif 
du sang,"^ 

The, Social reformer, putting little faith in the artificial 
methods of equalizing wealth, remembering the demoralizing 
effects of a sudden rise of wages among labourers, and 
the vices bred by fortunes made in a day, admits, indeed, 
the necessity of “ moralizing wealth ” as well as the truth 
that “industry must be moralized”. He will do what he 
can to stay the further spread of immoralities arising from 
material misery. He will encourage every effort to raise 
the standard of life, fostering at the same time a growing 
appreciation of higher enjoyments. But all this implies 
moral attainments which make human beings comparatively 
independent of corporeal conditions. The Socialist Bebel, 
on the contrary, maintains: — 

“ To gramt to all equality in the conditions of existence, 
“to secure a life of human dignity for each, is the most 
“morally disinterested and noble measure that could be 
“adopted by society,” 

Moral dignity does not depend on the conditions of 
existence, de, the material conditions, and the socialist 
who thinks that it does descend^ from ^his high pedestal 
of social idealism to the level of those who scramble for 
material means of indulgence to hei^iten the enjoyment 
of life.* 

However, the most pointed shafts of socialistic criticism 
are directed against the immoral tendencies of the universal 
system of competition, as such, apart from particular cases 

*In a recent number of the Revue Soctalisie this is explained to be 
an impersonal egoism, “egoisme de classe’*, *‘egoisme humain ensuite” 
and as such excusable, see an asticle by Jean Jaures on Malon's Morale 
Sociale^^ in the January number for 1S94. 
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;of social injustice and the generally imperfect social 
arrangements resulting from it. Competition is charged 
as morally responsible for every social wrong. Others, 
whose duty it is to guard zealously the morai health of 
the community, may speak with toleration and even 
approval of this “ bloodless and not ignoble war of 
production and exchange.” The Socialist has no words 
strong enough to express his disapprobation and loathing 
of this “natural” process of production and exchange. 
Calling forth, as it does, the sordid passions, such as 
envy and covetousness, it beguiles man into mean and 
monstrous acts of trade dishonesty under the mask of 
free contract and fair play. 

Such a state of things, it is urged, does not deserve 
the name of social organization, and cannot be defended 
on ethical principles; it is anarchy, a war of individuals 
and classes, where the strongest or most cunning prevail, 
and where in every hundred human beings the ninety 
and nine are debased and enslaved for the benefit of 
the one, on the principle Homo hoinini Inpus. 

A society, having for its guiding principle self-interest, 
is engaged in ar^process of gradual self-destruction; the 
moral bonds which link together man to man in the 
association of equals, and still more so in the mutual 
relations of imequals, whose interests clash, are thereby 
loosened, and this must sooner or later lead to the 
dissolution of the social organism. 

Thus, social disintegration is the consequence of a 
false economic theory which starts from the supposition 
that the common welfare is tantamount to the sum and 
substance of inSividiial successes, irrespective of their 
ethical bearings, not* only a^s far as the winners, but also 
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the losers are concerned in this game of chance, called 
‘‘making a fortune ’h 

It must be owned that in this respect a higher moral 
instinct guides the Socialist in his vindication of the great 
principle of co-operative association as the only valid 
“ law of moral life and movement in the social world 

We now pass on to a brief consideration of the immoral 
tendencies of Socialism in theory or application. 

To begin with, there is something demoralizing in the 
leading idea of Socialism, which holds society, and not 
the individuals of which it is composed, responsible for 
ail the evils co|np}ained of in the social system. To 
make social institutions responsible for crimes and mis- 
fortunes which are the accompaniments of social progress, 
instead of tracing them to the imperfections and vices 
of individuals is to sap the foundation of morality. Yet 
this is done by eminent Socialists past and present. Thus, 
e.gy Louis Blanc, in his Organisation du Travail (p. 179) 
says ” 

“ On accuse de presque tous nos maux la conception 
“de la nature humaine ; il faudrait en accuser le vice des 
“ institutions sociales. Regardez autOur de vous ; que d’apti- 
“ tudes. deplacees, et par consequence* depravees 1 Que 
“ d^activites devenues turbulentes, faute d’avoir troiive leur 
“ but legitime et naturel. On force nos passions a traverser 
“ un milieu impur, elles s’y attirent ; qu’y a-t-il de surpre- 
“ nant a cela ? Qu’on place un homme sain dans une 
“atmosphere empestee, il y respirera la mort.” 

Still more emphatically says one of the most distin- 
quished of contemporary Socialists, “ Man js w^hat society 
has made him;’^ and another, “ What is designated as the 
act of human ‘free will', is nothing ej^se but the result 
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of the mosi powerful motives^ determined by external con^ 
dilionsJ^ 

The danger of such opinions lies in the partial truth 
they contain; their fatal error is in their incompleteness 
rather than in their utter fallacy. Many evils, no doubt, 
are attributable to man’s environment, and not a few are 
chargeable to economic maladjustments. But, in enlarg- 
ing on them, Socialists ignore entirely the force of moral 
energy in opposition to the powers which drag men down- 
wards, as w’ell as the virtue of moral effort which poten- 
tialiy exists in human beings to resist temptation. It is 
man’s fault and not his misfortune to yield feebly to immoral 
tendencies, or to allow, from culpable lethargy and inaction, 
the force of circumstances to triumph over the force of 
will. Such volitional delinquencies are natural enough, but 
natural imperfections may be corrected by moral discipline, 
and the punishment of men in societies for disregarding the 
law' of compensation in the conservation of moral forces 
is social extinction. 

This kind of moral laissez-faire, is worse than the 
principle generally understood by this phrase w'hen referred 
to Governmental inaction. For to appeal to the regulating 
functions of the.., community whilst denying personal 
responsibility in the citizens, each by himself, amounts 
to the same absuidity as to expect great things from the 
collective wisdom of the total number of madmen in a lunatic 
asylum. 

Every appeal to the public conscience of the nation 
implies some belief in the claims of private conscience ; 
human agents without ethical responsibility, when taken 
separately, do not become mcH-al in the aggregate. 

The absurdity of this position, how'ever, finds, to some 
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extent, its explanation in the peculiar tactics of Socialism. 
It demands the rectification of human affairs by the State, 
considered in the light of a self-regulating machine, whilst 
the self-regulating principle in the individual man is 
supposed in abeyance, for reasons not quite in keeping 
with the requirements of moral candour. The State is 
invoked to punish the malefactors of Society — malefactors, 
that is, in the language of Socialism, and from an econo- 
mic point of view ; to magnify the office of the State in 
this fashion is to strike a blow at Capitalism. When the 
legal execution has finally taken place, the executioner 
may be dismissed. When the State has abolished capi- 
talism, the people will take matters into their own hands. 
In the same way social institutions are held responsible 
for the wrongs which exist in society, because this is the 
most powerfiii way of weakening the foundations on which 
society reposes ; hence the attacks on the laws of property 
and calls on the State to place its sentinels at the three 
principal entrances of the treasure-house of national wealtli 
— Rent, Interest, and Profit Thus from the Socialist 
standpoint, “the ethical aspect of the land question” and 
its solution may be put in one sentence : "Rent is robbery, 
therefore confiscate the land for the g#od of the people. 
So, too, to preserve the morality of interest, State regulation 
of the credit system is indispensable. Profit is beyond 
the pale of morality altogether; it is outlawed, because 
the accumulation of profit is nothing else but the absorp- 
tion of other men’s labour by the employer. Such forms 
of “ exploitation” would be impossible, argues the Socialist, 
but for the existence of legal rights andUiberties which 
make the unjust acquisition’* of property possible. There- 
fore what the State has given 'the Statue can take away. 
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It has sanctioned fraud in permitting social prerogatives 
and class privileges, surviving in a modified form in the 
monopoly of land and capital possessed by a small minority. 
Therefore legislation in conformity with moral law should 
rescind the laws which thus favour the iniquity of the 
existing partition. All this amounts simply to making use 
of the political power for attacking society in its most 
formidable strongholds. 

There is a close connection between the institution of 
property and that of the family, ilccordingly, Socialism 
directs its attacks with equal vehemence against the latter 
as against the former, since these two axe the main props 
of the social order it is bent on subverting. Nothing can 
be more contemptuous than the tone adopted in socialistic 
writings when treating on the subject of “la familie autori* 
taire”, or the institution of the family, as restiifg on Divine 
authority. The indissoluble nature of the marriage bond 
itself is denounced as a degrading union maintained 
by compulsion, although morally non-existent when the 
affections have been gradually alienated; or when, perhaps, 
disappointment, if not dislike, have taken the place of 
former love. Ffequent violations of the domestic sanctities 
in “high life” are*> quoted as the natural consequence of 
this state of things. Socialists sneer at the manner in 
which sexual irregularities are visited by society with its 
“satiated virtue” and its “solvent morality”, -whilst the 
cunning and calculating spirit in which marriages in all 
ranks of society are contracted passes as a matter of course. 
Here, too, social sins are condoned on the plea that 
they have for their causes bad social laws, which legalize 
children born in ^wedlock, bilt at the same time legalize 
a new form of slave-trade and infanticide; since it is a 
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notorious fact that a vast number of proletarian children 
become factory helots, and a still larger number of infants 
die of starvation or neglect, on account of the employment 
of mothers away from the home. From BebeFs work on 
woman, which has passed through no less than six editions, 
it would seem that the only remedy for such evils is the 
entire abolition of the marriage institution, whilst in the 
following passages we have an illustration of those immoral 
forms of morality which are a peculiar trait of modern 
thought. * 

“ We Socialists demand a new moral state of things 
“ in place of this kind of trafBc in human flesh ; we demand 
® that mutual attachment and moral esteem shall be the sole 
“bond of union between man ^nd woman, and that all 
“children shall participate in the natural right of a good 
“ education., not only those who are the legitimate children 
“of rich families.” 

“The bond of union betw^een the sexes can only be 
“ moral, and can be dissolved when the characters do not 
“ harmonize. This would be, at all events, more consonant 
“ with the principles of ethics than the peace of households 
“ broken, which is one of the most, common occurrences in 
“ the present day.” 

Lastly, we have to say a word on tSe doubtful morality 

of some of the methods of force or craft which Socialism 

<% 

frequently adopts to propagate the cause. 

Force is resorted to m the recently organized “ dynamite 
campaign”, which, it is only fair to say, is disapproved of 
and discountenanced by the moderate and by far the 
most numerous section of Socialists. This requires no 
further comment: it stands, self-condemne5 morally. But 
no less reprehensible from an §thical point of view is the 
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practice of concealing real intentions under false names; and 
yet we meet with unblushing avowals concerning the 
tactics adopted in electoral campaigns, and in the modes 
of participating in Parliamentary debates where matters 
of social legislation are concerned, which leave no doubt 
as to the ultimate object in view — namely, that of secretly 
paving the way for a social revolution whilst overtly engaged 
in the cause of social reforms. The final goal is a social 
hotileversement, and the means adopted for bringing it 
about are: sowing the seeds of discord in electioneering 
speeches and keeping up the cry of social grievances in 
legislative assemblies. The immorality of Socialistic oppor- 
tunism, in short, consists in pushing on’^its forces for an 
impending social war whilst professedly holding a parley 
to arrange the preliminaries of peace, and in dishonestly 
masking intended attacks by conciliatory advg,nces. 

“ Political hypocrisy has become the law of self-preservation 
for us social democrats,” is the confession of the organ 
of the moderate party. 

To pursue high social ideals with such methods is 
scarcely motal, though we are fully convinced that a high 
moral ideal inspires tjie movement as a whole. It has 
also to be added by way of extenuation that political 
repression is often'^the cause of political hypocrisy in the 
weaker opponent. Nor is political integrity the chief cha- 
racteristic of the ruling classes. But two wrongs do not 
make one right. » 

We have now considered both the moralities and the 
immoralities of Socialism— its philosophical views of life, 
reflecting current phases of thought, and in its nobler 
aspects exhibiting a high-minded ideal of Social 
Morality at tim^srin keeping with the spirit of Christian 
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ethics. We have also glanced at some particnlai charges 
of social wrongs, arising from the general process of industry, 
of which they form a part, and the universal principles 
underlying it. Under the head of immoralities, we have 
noted a fatal leaning towards moral Antinomianism 
accompanied by an impatient opposition to those human 
institutions on which society is founded, and a choice of 
means for compassing these ends, which amount to a 
systematic design of destroying the social fabric. The 
result of our inquiry is the melancholy conviction that 
some of the adverse criticisms of imperfections in the 
present social system are founded on fact, specially when 
viewed from tHe highest moral standpoint. But we have 
seen at the same time a still greater incompleteness in the 
moral equipment of the critics, and their incapacity for 
the task pf social reconstruction on a moral basis. This 
leads to the further question, What is to be done to 
remove the imperfections in the actual condition of things, 
and to raise the moral standard among all ranks of society? 

First, as to the application of ethics to “business 
principles “ The wealth-power has been developed, while 
the moral and social sanctions bj' whic\ that power ought 
to be controlled have not yet been developed,” says 
Professor Sumner. To this retarded* development of the 
moral consciousness in a highly advanced trading community ^ 
must be attributed the excessive severuy of the competition 
struggle, which is sometimes termed a system of commercial 
cannibalism, because of the apparent absence of all moral 
•restraints — a state of things utterly at variance with the 
constant boasts of our modern civilization. Here, then, 
we see the need of the meliorating and mollifying and 
humanizing influences of the religion-'of amity to mitigate 
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the horrors of war in the predatory state of modern 
industrialism. It is true ‘‘the discord of one age may be 
richer than the harmony of another.” Still the ultimate 
goal of civilized humanity cannot be a constant state of 
conflicting antagonisms, but the reign of perfect peace. 

But this, in the second place, requires a long process 
of moral education (not merely menial erudition), which 
is considered even by Socialists as the essential condition 
of any social changes which are to produce greater justice 
and happiness. 

Among the lessons most needed for this purpose are 
some of these: that the wealth of the capitalist is a fund 
held in trust, to be administered for the benefit of society ; 
that of all economic values that of human life is the 
highest, so that labour is not, like every other economic 
commodity, to be appraised by the quotations of the 
market, or what is worse, sacrificed at the altar of that 
deity which Mr. Riiskin calls the Goddess of Get-on 
The task of thus educating public opinion is assigned by 
a Positivist “ to the oldest, the strongest, the most universal, 
the most beneficent of civilizing agencies, the influence 
of religion — religion systematically promoted by an orga- 
nized body of teachers.”* There is no lack of teach- 
ers ; the point is to 'see that they teach the proper social 
lessons, and that before they teach they be duly qualified 
for the task. 

And in the third place, to bring about a social 
regeneration, what is required is not only a more highly 
educated moral sense, but also a higher degree of ethical 

* Paper written on behalf of the Positivist Society by Professor 
Beesly, and read at the Industrial Repiuneration Conference, Janaary 
29th, 1885. ‘ - 
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fervour, energy and enthusiasm to effect the great changes 
in the heart as well as in the life of society, for the 
latter is conditioned by the former. It is contrary to 
natural inclination to adopt new views and principles 
which run counter to habitual modes of thought and 
feeling, and to change the whole current of every day 
life accordingly. To overcome the natural reluctance of 
the will to sacrifice personal interests in obedience to the 
stern call of social duty, requires a powerful impulse; 

potir creer Fhofrime ?iogiveau says one of the earlier 
Socialists, faut Fidee rcligieuse" . 

Culture and art, divorced from religion, cannot effect 
this, as is evidenced by the failure of humanism in the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries to bring about a great 
social transformation. Only religion can touch the deeper 
springs of^ life, adding warmth to light, and strength to 
beauty, moral earnestness to intellectual enlightenment 
and aesthetic refinement. So far, then, as the social 
question is an ethical question, it is incapable of solu- 
tion without the close association of duty with religion. 
What is wanted is the religious conscience in the individual 
man to call out and collect together fresh reserves of 
moral force from the deeper depths ot personal respon- 
sibility; the religious pietas of the iiome which places 
man “ under the protection of moral purity, the daughter 
of heaven”; the religious sentiment, puilfying and regulating 
the sympathetic emotions in all other human relationships; 
the religious bond of union w^hich restores political virtue 
to corporate life and moral solidarity to every form of 
collective action on a larger scale. 

This is denied by the modern Socialist and by some others 
who are not Socialists but leaders of modern thought. 
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AH that is needed, it is said, is k motif moraP"^ to 
the exclusion of the religious moti¥e — ^"L'ancmi motif 
thcologique est finV\ 

The present condition of Socialism, its evident weak- 
ness as a power to influence Society, even where it is 
strongest politically are a sufficient answer to this asser- 
tion. This serves to bring out more fully the truth that 
the victory over selfishness, over the coldness and hardness 
of heart which contracts the altruistic affections, and the 
conquest of self-mastery which calms the social passions, 
preventing dissipation of moral force by undue expendi- 
ture of heat, both depend on moral qualities 'which receive 
their inspiration from a deeper, a divir^er source. The 
insufficiency of the ethics of egoism and the self-sufficing- 
ness of exclusive altruism find their correction in religion, 
which, in a Divine synthesis, reconciles the moral anti- 
nomies— -the law of self-preservation and the law of 
self-sacrifice for the general good. It assigns their relative 
position and importance to each, without sacrificing the 
common welfare to individual interests, and without 
merging the particular in the universal good”. 

In the most ^recent ^and carefully reasoned utterances 
of Jean Jaures, the eloquent and distinguished leader 
of the Socialists Ta the Chamber of Deputies speaks 
approvingly of Malon’s Morale Sociale according to 
which humanity, organized in one solid, whole becomes 
at once the principle and end of moral conduct; and then 
he immediately defends the class egoism of the workers in 
the war with Society as a noble form of egoism, because 
they fight the battle for the whole human species, so that 
the final Evolutfon of morality culminates in a battle for 
the concrete realities of human existence. But even should 
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it be trae that “the gloiification of the Proletariat is to 
be the glorification of Humanity, Humanity alone and 
entirely,” we ask wherein then, consists this glory? To 
this we receive the vague reply that possibly a synthesis 
may be found in which Materialism and Idealism may 
merge, and perhaps M. Malon has a presentiment of this 
synthesis. But beyond this we know nothing at present. 
Until we do the Ideal here presented is not high enough 
for human aspiration and wants the inspiration needed 
to compass high moral* aims. 

“The Ethical progress of Society depends not on imi- 
tating the cosmic process, still less in running away from 
it, but combatftig it” says Professor Huxley in his Romanes 
lecture at Oxford. But the combat he refers to is not a 
duel between class and class in the struggle of life but 
an orgai\ized effort against “the tenacious and powerful 
enemy of selfishness”. In this conflict our moral nature 
needs all the support it can get from a higher source 
than a sense of distributive justice. As “ a moral movement” 
Socialism must be consciously, and intelligently, as now 
often it is unconsciously, — pursuing a higher aim than 
simply securing a full share in the^results ^f material progress 
for every member of the Community. “ Le combattant 
Socialiste,” as M. Malon said in 1809 “a besoin de savoir 
qu’ii travaille, souffre et lutte pour un complet renouveau . 
du genre humain.” * 

* JRevue Socialistey Jan. 1889, p. 21. So, too, said LiebknecKt at the 
Congress at Halle. ‘'Does not socialism contain the highest morality: 
nnselfishness, self-sacrifice, philanthropy?’’ 
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“Le Pcssimj^sme progressiste, celui qui ne 
se contente pas de ddplorer ie nial mais 
poursuit 1* amelioration, morale et sociale 
de ce qui est, voila la philosojdiie forti- 
fiante dont nous avoSs besoin en cette 
dpoque troublee. C’est la notre/’ 

E. Ml'SEUX. 

**Ja, ichbin uberzeugt, die Ve^rwirklichung 
unserer letzten Ziele ist so nahe, dass 
wenige in dem Saale sind, die diese Tage 
nicbt erleben werden.” Bebel. 

Pessimism is very much in fashion now, remarks Dr. Delon 
at the head of two articles on this subject in the 
Sodahs^e, where with considerable skill and psychological 
insight he traces tiie cause of that despairing mood peculiar 
to modern thought & the very condition of Society, and 
then he tries to prescribe the social regime for its removal 
Pessimism, he says,^ is a result of scepticism of the will, 
producing a sense of pain, and since the 7diahiliiation du 
plaisif is the great aim of the present age, Socialism, keeping 
well abreast of modern thought, includes in its programme the 
regulation of all the pleasures of the intelligence in the 
feelings and the « senses, making its morality to consist 
wholly of the rational and positive system of the Morality of 
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Pleasure, i.e, hedonism — though from the socialist stand- 
point, he says, pessimism is immoral. This connects the 
subject of the present with that of the previous chapter. 
Whence then does Pessimism arise, and how is it to be got 
rid of? It is bred among the idle classes of ennui which 
itself comes of living in the lap of luxury, from hyper- 
trophy ; it arises among the poor from the opposite cause, 
they suffer from atrophy, from the enfeebling and depressing 
influences of poverty and penury. Thus the social organism 
suffers from plethora anc^ansemia at the same time, and Pes- 
simism is nothing else but the expression of the feeling of 
malaise which these maladies produce. The pain which comes 
from inaction and the pain which comes from over-exertion 
alike impede harmonious develppment. Over-sensibility 
degenerates into the moral pessimism of the decadence, 
and the conquering Proletariat will kill or cure these malades 
imaginaires by the same treatment as that by which 
Dr. Abernethy cured his plethoric rich lady when he 
commanded her to leave her Bath chair and walk the 
length of her garden, namely by hard labour. This would 
have the indirect effect of lessening the excess of labour 
done by the Proletariat now, and so re-establish harmony 
in the Social body. Thus it would ap;^ear that the Socialist, 
as such, is an optimist as far as his own scheme and its 
effect on the future of society are concerned. Voltaire 
called life une ma 7 ivazse plaisanterie even in the optimistic 
1 8th century; the Socialist of the 19th century is a dual 
being, a pessimist in his view of modern life as it is, an 
optimist in his view of the life that is to be in Utopia. 
Here, again, we find Socialism in accord with the spirit oi 
the age with its Janus-fa^e turned sadly on the past and 
present, and at the same time looking' cheerfully into the 
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future. Pessimism, no doubt, is a marked feature oi 
modern thought. The repubiication in popular form of 
the works of its apostles in Germany and the actual 
existence of a Pessimist breviary and hymn-book as aids 
to the melancholy reflections and sombre meditations of 
its votaries in that country; the universal popularity of 
the recognised bards of Pessimism, singing their sad dirges 
abroad, and of poets and philosophers of native growth 
giving vent to Pessimistic views and sentiments at home, 
are ail proofs of it. A host.of noVelists give expression to 
the same predominant note, and the daily and weekly 
press dwells on such themes as our “Blue Rose Melan- 
choly” and the weariness which comes from the “Mono- 
tone in Modern Life”, peorge Eliot, who called herself 
a Meliorist is really a Pessimist in the denouement of 
most, if not all, of her novels — most of all in the “Scenes 
of Clerical Life”. The authors of “Mehalah” and “The 
Modern Antigone”, Count Tolstoi in his stories which are 
turned into English and read with avidity, not to mention 
a host of others, are in essence profoundly sad; and 
there could not be a more signal proof than this of a 
Pessimistic wave -passings over the modern mind at home 
and abroad. The voice of Cassandra was heard a few years 
ago from the lips of the author of “Enigmas of Life”, 
and from the “ Essays of Religion” by J, S. Mill, as 
well as in the more recent work of Mr. Mallock, “ Is Life 
Worth Living? ”, and all three adopt a tone of despondency 
in their endeavour to solve the problem of life, and ask 
the question or suggest the inquiry whether the world is 
not after ail the result of a great blunder, or “ an act of 
blind folly ” . Pessimistic mysticism^ affecting moral asceticism, 
the “ethics of pain”, is pppular in England just now'; 
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it has become a habit of mind, which, like some intellec- 
tual epidemic, has made its appearance among us. In 
tracing its source we may be able to diagnose the un- 
healthy condition of things giving rise to it, and also 
to measure the height of our contemporary ideals. For the 
Pessimist, who complains of things as they are, has a 
higher ideal of what they ought to be; the facts on which 
he frames his hypothesis form a dark picture of the age 
in which he lives. 

But the main reason of the prevalence of Pessimism at 
this time is the sense of disappointed hopes. Our boasts 
of progress, and the anticipations raised by believers in 
the “age of progress’’ at the beginning of this century, 
have been falsified by experience. We take up a bro- 
chure by a well-known Continental writer, entitled “The 
Disgrace Modern Culture”; and find that one of the 
principal charges against the latter is that demoralization 
and suicide follow in its wake. 

We take up an English newspaper presenting a pic- 
torial view of the state of morals, with diagrams to show the 
rise and fall of the greater and lesser forms of crime and 
offences against the law, and we find a s^4 tale told of the 
evils consequent on “ the high tension of modern life In 
skimming over an article on the “ Pessimist View of Work”, 
in the Spectator, we find the growth of Socialism attributed 
to the social discontent “with toil as the permanent con- 
dition of existence”, aggravated and abetted by the over- 
sensitive sympathy of the labourer’s friends, indulgence in 
pity being a special note of our modern life. It is the 
contrast between the Utopian dreams of a hundred years 
ago and the reality of, to-day that 'has engendered 
desponding views of life and mind in die present. 
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In a long and weary uphill journey, or in a tedious 
sea-voyage, there are times of rest and retrospect which 
often lead to sad reflections. The traveller, like the three 
Englishmen in Mr. Haggard’s story of '‘King Solomon’s 
Mines”, begins to doubt whether the amount of toil and 
patience required to reach the ultimate goal of our journey 
is not too high a price paid for the actual attainment. 
The system being lowered by fatigue, and the judgment 
warped by anticipatory disappointment, there ' follows a 
morbid condition of mind which *^8 really the outcome of 
physical exhaustion. It is the same with whole bodies of 
men at given resting points of human history. A reaction 
sets in after a season of exciting activity accompanied by 
great effort and expectation, when, as the result of growing 
luxury and material indulgence, there follows a season of 
uneasy craving for more on the part of the fortunate 
among whom satiety has produced insatiable desire, and 
of disappointment among the unfortunate in proportion to 
the vastness of the promises which have remained unfulfilled; 
and this produces weary disinclination to go on. Some 
mere lookers-on catch this pessimistic temper by sympathy. 
Thus, over-refined and^ artistic minds, like John Ruskin, 
deplore the loss of taste for the beautiful in the pursuit 
of practical ends in these days of steam and factories. 
Others, like Thomas Carlyle, watching with a reformer’s 
kindling wrath the process of materialistic degradation and 
moral disintegration, speak in a pessimistic vein, protesting 
against the actual state of things, and uttering sad and 
surly vaticinations in “ Latter-Day Pamphlets ” . Poets 
who, like Tennyson, in their youth proclaimed the glories 
of progress, say, as he does, in their old age "Progress 
halts with palsied feet”, and even the men of culture are 
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apt to say with Mark Pattison “ I am growing brooding, 
melancholy, taciturn and wholly pessimist. ’’ People feel 
unable to relapse into ease and relaxation, nor are they 
willing to push on with the old belief in the possibilities 
of the future. 

Hence the alarming increase of modern Buddhists weary 
of life, whose philosophy is contained in the lines: 

The aching craze to live ends, and life glides — 

Lifeless — to nameless quiet, nameless joy, 

Blessed Nirvana— sintess, stirless rest — 

That change which never changes.* 

The poets andl philosophers are the best exponents of 
contemporary thought and life. They reflect the age 

they live in, though, no doubt, their inmost thoughts 

and personal experiences colour the tincture of their 

writings. The poets especially “teach in song’^ “what 
they have learned in sorrow.” There are those who, 
like Sir John Lubbock in the charming volumes on 
the “ Pleasures of Life”, try to make the best 
of things, but even he in speaking of the joys of 

life does so avowedly to counterbalance^ Jris melancholy 
thoughts. 

Of the three illusions which von Hartmann tries to 
dispel, one is the hope of social happiness, and yet in 
order to sweeten the cup of bitterness to our fellow- 
miortals, he recommends social amelioration as a matter 
of duty. If it were true, as a Socialist admirer of 
Schopenhauer wrote on the last page of a memoir of that 

* ‘‘The Light of Asia; or, The Great Rcunnciation/’ by Edwin Arnold 
C.S.I., Book VI. In this work Jihc pessimistic creed of Eastern and 
Western mysticism combined are beautifully reflected. 
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writer, published two or three years ago, that social condi- 
tions determine the fate of humanity, then, indeed, with 
the removal of the causes we would remove human misery, 
and with it put an end to Pessimism itself as a philosophy 
of human life. But, since we are told that Pessimism is 
a ^‘scepticism of the will” the motor force is wanting 
here for great efforts to improve society. Egoism, ill-will, 
and pity are the three chief motors prompting human 
action, according to Schopenhauer. Are these sufficient 
for the purpose? « 

Pessimism is an excellent system of social pathology ; 
it fails as a system of therapeutics. It is full 

Of pity for the sickness of this world, 

but its pity is accompanied by the Social passion which 
w'ould kill the patient outright. Pessimism, in its merci- 
less diagnosis of human suffering and guilt, sees only the 
evil in man’s present existence, and in so doing, when 
it does not exaggerate, holds up the mirror to an age 
given to self- laudation. It wants to put an end to “the 
world’s process Here Socialism and Pessimism cruncide. 
The theory of, Karl Marx ends in the death of Society. 
According to him things must grow worse and vorse in 
the course of Capitalistic development until the antagonism 
of classes has reached the acute stage. Then follows the 
liquidation of Society. But suppose this to have taken 
place and social democracy to be triumphant, if the 
pessimistic theory of life is true we are yet a long way 
off the millenium — for, according to the theory of von 
Hartmann, the Social ideal is an illusion and the Socialist 
Commonwealth would be an illustration of it. 

But Socialists'' are sinperely pessimistic only in their 
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criticism of the present state of society and their prophetic 
utterances on its fate. As‘ soon as they come to speak 
of the Commonwealth they purpose founding on its ruins 
they become optimists immediately. As far as they are 
sincere pessimists, however, they are right, and their 
criticism is useful in pointing to some of the fallacies of 
a sated Optimism’^ which would leave things as they 
actually are in this best of social worlds, according to the 
most recent expressions of “ Evolutionary Optimism”, 
such e.g, as Camille Dr^fus, whose work on “ rEvoiution 
des Mondes et des Societies” is simply an elaboration of 
the dictum U Evolutioii est fatale, minterro7?ipue et pro- 
gressiveP The faith of such believers in the “ social 
happiness” principle under existiwg circumstances may be 
briefly stated thus : There is a way of harmonizing the best 
interests of«the individual with social development in the 
fulfllment of social duty, and there is no greater happiness 
than the bliss of dutiful obedience to social laws, including 
"the joy of dutiful renunciation”. This is the modern 
version of utilitarian opportunism, "the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,” as modified by the recent 
teachings of social ethics. This optimistai! creed has been 
in vogue ever since the days of Ad|Lm Smith, and has 
been of late ably restated in Mr. Crozier’s volume on 
Civilization and Progress, closing with .a ftiH belief in the 
future, when 

" Science, by diving into the deep elements of the 
" problem — material and social— and ascertaining the physi- 
cal and spiritual laws on which it depends, will, by 
“ again enabling us to equalize the conditions, prepare the 
‘‘way for a new^ and higher social regime than any that 
"history has yet recorded.” . 




socialis:m and modern thought 


Similar, and resting on similar grounds, were the hopes 
of the Economists at the close of the last ceiitui}.’', believing 
with Adam Smith in “the natural progress of opulence”, 
depending “on the natural effort of every individual to 
better his own condition when suffered to exert himself 
with freedom and security.” But there is this difference, 
that a social problem now stares us in the face which 
did not then exist, or even was dreamt of, but has been 
evolved from the very conditions here described, 
unlimited individual liberty and Expansion. 

We, therefore, are often now invited to put our faith 
in “ the gradual amelioration of the material and social 
conditions of men”, since the “evolution of happiness” 
is made contingent on ^‘scientific meliorism”. Economic 
optimism, therefore, to be complete, must take in the 
future as well as the present, and therefore, as far as the 
present is concerned, it is not and, as we shall show, 
cannot be a whole-hearted optimism, in spite of the 
cheerful assurances of the crowd of landatores temporis 
acii who have not sufficient penetration or integrity of 
mind to perceive this. But even a hasty glance at the 
optimistic literilture of the Jubilee year is sufficient to 
show this. For ^ven those writers who were selected 
for the task of giving a “survey of fifty years’ progress”, 
on account of their optimistic proclivities, tell us that it 
affords matter of serious reflection, warning us to be 
sober-minded in reviewing our past achievements, whilst 
we are none the less thankful for what advance has been 
made in more than one direction. Mechanical inventions 
for saving labour and a marvellous development of industrial 
machinery have vastly increased material wealth, but, as 
the late Professor Leone JLevi reminds his readers whilst 
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presenting them with a glowing picture of growing prosper- 
ity, it “is by no means all gold that glitters in our 
economic system.”* 

According to the laws of “ superorganic evolution” — 
the so-called natural laws of political economy which the 
physiocrats of a hundred years ago promulgated in 
France—all that is required was stated to be this: Let 
each man try to improve his own condition, “ et le monde 
alors va de Therefore “ laissez faire^ latssez 

aller;'^ and all will go well. The principle has been tried 
for a century, with what results ? The doctrine of “ laissez 
faird^ is discredited on all hands, and its opponents argue 
as follows : The" number of millionahes has been increased 
with the means of amassing mountains of gold, but with 
“ a new race of manufacturing plutocrats, rising and falling 
like so mapy golden sandhills”, there has risen up in all 
civilized and progressive countries a vast multitude of 
miserable starvelings, scarcely able to eke out bare exis- 
tence, and among the mechanical discoveries of the age 
are not only machines which make mind unnecessary and 
manual labour cheap, but also “infernal machines”, the 
invention of dynamite engines being one of the latest 
results of “ this age of progress”, intended in their w^ay 
to hasten on the “social improvenfent of the masses”. 
The marvellous growth of cities is accompanied by the 
evils of over-crowding and the dull depression of de- 

* “The Material Growth of the United Kingdom from 1836 to 1886/’ 
by Prof. Leone Levi, Fortnightly Review, June, 1887, p. 914. In Mr. 
Giffen’s latest utterance on the “Recent Rate of hfaterial Progress iu 
England” and Prof. Levi’s lecture in King’s College on the “Progress 
•of Commerce and Industry,” both writers speak in a still more subdued 
tone of plutocratic optimism. Sge Times, September 2, 1887, and Octo- 
ber 14, 1887. 
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populated country districts. The minute division of labour 
in the centres of industry is accompanied by the concen- 
tration of the proletariat, drilled in factories and trained 
by agitators for common action against those whom their 
toil has enriched, whilst even “subsistence wages” are 
rendered precarious by the commercial fluctuations and 
consequent oscillations in the labour market, so as to 
render the basis of society in its lower layers ominously 
insecure. 

These are some of the “matCeis which may be fairly 
grouped under that debatable word progress '^ debatable 
that some even speak of it as an “advance backwards”. 
We are not of this number; still the matter w^ears a serious 
aspect for would-be optimists. 

Voltaire, in his Ca?idide, refen'ed to the earthquake of 
Lisbon to point out the flaws in the materialistic optimism 
of his own times. Sceptics nowadays might point to those 
social earthquakes in diverse places, of which we hear 
‘^o much now, as symptomatic of volcanic forces of social 
discontent underground, and as facts which cannot be 
reconciled with a profession of economic optimism. Leib- 
nitz, optimist he was, believed that the age he lived 
in was the old age of the world, and the bright future he 
predicted was the glow of sunset rather than of the rising 
dawn. Our modem optimists, so far from discovering any 
symptoms of senile decrepitude around them, believe, on 
the contrary, that we have only arrived at the earlier stage 
of social evolution, that existing social phenomena are 
only the beginnings of a “fuller industrial and social 
development”. A change of tenses is enough to distinguish 
the optimism of the nineteenth, from that of the eighteenth 
century. Thus Pope said^ and the world tried hard to 
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believe, that “whatever is, is right”. Now we are told, 
“whatever is, is well; but nothing really is which is 
not in progressive and milita7it movement”. But “ militant 
movement” is the very phrase which suggests the difficulty 
which our modern prophets of smooth things have to get 
over, and sometimes try to gloss over, and not always 
very successfully. For what is called the social movement 
is nothing else but the “ militant movement” of a certain 
class to gain the necessary advantages in order to its own 
higher social development, that class being the most 
numerous and able by force of numbers to give effect to< 
its demands at the ballot-box. This is the social problem — 
How to reconcile the rise of democracy with social con- 
ditions resting on aristocratic institutions. This is the- 
great question which taxes the ingenuity of the politician 
and the political economist alike, the one accentuating 
the functions of government in social legislation, the other 
accepting the forces of social life as such to work out in 
the natural course of things a social evolution. Both 
progressive statesmen and economists demand nothing else 
but “ the elevation and expansion of the individual” ; but 
individual expansion may, in its centrifug^kl effects, endanger 
the “symmetry and stability of society”; it may produce 
a revolution; and so Karl Marx and his school predict 
the social revolution from the effects of this actual “ expan- 
sion” of individual liberties and from the reign of competition 
since the outbreak of the French Revolution, which rendered 
ail equal in the eyes of the law, huX has, by reason of 
unlimited competition, brought about greater inequalities, 
less bearable than ever in the “ age of reason” and universal 
liberty. In the bursting, of social bonds and setting free 
of individual effort, the revolution at the close of the 
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eighteenth century began — while that at the close of the nine- 
teenth it tries to finish — ^the emancipation of the masses, 
or the fourth estate. But, we repeat, when the social revolu- 
tion is effected we have by no means reached the end 
of ail perfection. Whilst, therefore, we agree with Socialists 
in their general criticism of the social sj'stem we have our 
own misgivings as to the correctness of their optimistic 
views of the future of society under their own govern- 
ment. The ethical optimism of Socialists rests in an im- 
plicit belief in the perfectibility cfl human nature. But if 
the highest moral level is reached in socialist ideals, in 
the material paradise sketched by the writers in socialist 
organs like those quoted in the last chapter and elsewhere 
in this volume, it is hard to believe in this new panacea 
of happiness. It is a sensible remark of Malon’s that our 
wisdom consists perhaps in thinking en Fessimmie, for the 
nature of things is cruel and sad, and to act e7i Optimiste, 
for human intervention is efficacious for moral and social 
improvement, and that every effort of justice and kindness 
must be best, appearances notwithstanding. Still, it is 
not a philosophical answer to pessimists who sneer at 
the optimistic Hlusions - of social reformers as a body ; 
and in the long run the priciple will not work to think 
in one way and to act in another, for thought directs 
action consciously or unconsciously. We are, therefore, 
inclined to take up a position midway between these 
two extremes. Meliorism in matters social is all that can 
be expected. We need not despair entirely nor expect 
too much of human nature, but social improvement may 
be possible where complete satisfaction is out of the 
question. In this sense of the word George Eliot refused 
to be called an optimist, because it savoured of presump- 
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lion to make one’s subjective ideal world the arbitrary 
standard of all worlds known and unknown. But she 
acknowledged herself to be a meliorist, discarding the use 
of superlatives where comparison is so difficult, and with- 
out predicting absolute results from present effects, only 
professing to' do what lay in her power to bring about 
relative improvement, and so leaving the world comparatively 
better than she found it. Hence the use of the term “ Scientific 
Meliorism”. Meliorism in part admits of a theory of the 
universe to all intents aiid purposes pessimistic, but recom- 
mends a practice founded on this theory so as to render a 
state of things in which evil predominates over good more 
tolerable if possible, so as to turn the balance in relieving 
the necessities and remedying the ills of life as far as this 
can be done by human agency; and, moreover, to do 
so in accordance with the laws of nature ascertained by 
science, irrespective of any speculation as to a future 
state of existence. It is expressed in the beautiful lines 
of the Spanish Gipsy. 


But if I cannot plant resolve in hope, 

It will stand firm on certainty of woe“ 

I choose the ill that is most like to end 

With my poor being. Hopes have precarious life; 

They are oft blighted, withered, snapped, sheared off 
In vigorous growth, and turned to rottenness. 

But faithfulness can feed on suffering. 

And knows no disappointment. 

This idea IMiss Clapperton, a friend and pupil of George 
Eliot, has expounded in her work on Scientific Meliorism”; 
in doing so she takes her standpoint on the Scientific 
Acquisition of the 19th c^Jntury, and applies the doctrine 
of Evolution. As she says in the preface of her book : 
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“The possibility of evolving superior social conditions is, 
“ to my mind, a scientific certainty dependent on psychic 
“ effort” (p. xl). “The nineteenth century stands, I believe, 
“ on the threshold of a new form of social life, and on the 
“ eve of a new departure , . . . My aim is practical. By 
“the study of evolution I think it possible to guide the 
“ thoughtful and earnest in our midst to personal conduct 
“which will tend to bring about a happier social state” 
(p. 49). 

To the evolutionist who combihes the power of “intel- 
lectual clearness” with “ emotional beneficence” nothing is 
impossible. A lucid apprehension of the social forces at 
work and their causes and antecedents, together with a 
ready will and the wisdpm which comes from knowledge 
to direct and extend them — in other words, “science and 
public spirit” — will enable him to hasten on the “halcyon 
days of man’s future.” The things to be done immedi- 
ately for the moral and material elevation of the masses 
are briefly stated as follows, on p. 64 : — 

“A gradual rise of the labourers" wages; a steady 
“ lowering of the prices of necessary commodities until they 
“ almost reach t^re cost of production; the gradual change 
“ from the competitive and capitalistic system to co-operative 
“ methods of production ; the narrowing of hours of labour 
“until time is iefj for daily recreation; the growth and 
“ spread of rational opinions concerning population, parental 
“health, and parental duty, with the strengthening of all 
“ family ties ; the opening of facilities for life insurance 
“and for aiding personal efforts in accumulating wealth, 
“ proportional to desire, on national security ; and, lastly, 
“education based upon the principle that the habits, dis- 
“ positions, and sentiments- of children have to be formed 
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for them, and that all education must bear upon, and 
“ lead up to, the right conduct of life.” 

The successive steps towards bringing all this about are 
as succinctly stated on p. 140 in the following “order of 
evolution” : — 

“ These are, first, that in this sphere of feeling the path 
“ of advance toward greater happiness lies in fostering the 
“ sympathetic and repressing the anti-social emotions ; 
“ second, that the love of property must be modified and 
“subjected to reason; tiiird, that jealousy is anti-social and 
“must die out; that love of truth and the sentiment of 
“justice are of recent growdh, and demand general atten- 
“ tion and aid in their development ; and fifth, that the 
“ sentiment of what is proper and improper in conventional 
“society is no true guide to right conduct.” 

All this* is to be effected by individual effort of en- 
lightened human beings in the spirit of philanthropic co- 
operation. Our author agrees with von Hartmann in 
believing that hitherto the social organism has been guided 
by blind impulses. But a new era is dawning on us now, 
“the era of self-consciousness” (pp. 117— 119). The reign 
of the “all-wise unconscious” thus corned to an end, and 
conscious human will takes up the role of conducting man 
to his high destiny. By the “inventive interference” of 
the human intellect, which is enQ,rmous cosmic force'^ 
in the universe, “human evolution advances towards a 
perfected state determined by pure ethics! This is “the 
“ law of the elimmation of evif i.e, under the spur of 
^^pain, discomfoiij and injustice, it is impossible that man^s 
endeavours shoidd cease until every preventible evil of human 
“ life is overcome ” (the italics are the author’s) pp. 395 — 6. 
For a full enumeration of all the good wirich follows 
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upon this final extirpation of evil we must refer our 
readers to the book itself, and the chapter entitled “Scienti- 
fic Meliorism”, commencing p. 425. Here, too, a large 
demand is made on our belief in the possibilities of moral 
as antecedent to social evolution. The development of 
altruistic sentiment which is to mitigate the evil complained 
of in our “ individualist civilization ” must be accepted as 
a foregone conclusion, whilst Pessimism despairs of re- 
forming society and only believes in that evolutionary 
process, which, whilst intensifying continuous suffering, tends 
with the further development of culture to biing about the 
“ deliverance of the absolute from his transcendental misery, 
“by means of the imminent torment of the w’orld’s Evo- 
“lution.” r 

In the mean time, however, even von Hartmann, in 
one of those self-revelations to which he S(i^ms much 
addicted, says of his philosophy, in comparison with that 
of Schopenhauer: — 

“My view of the world is serious and severe, even 
“tragical in its conception, but by no means melancholy, 
“ bitter, and desponding. In it, as in every tragedy, 
“ there is a dulk background in perspective, but there are 
“not wanting the bright tinted colours of the foreground of 
“the picture standing out against the dark shadows. In 
“it the prominent feature is the yearning after peace, 
“ which is peculiar to every human heart capable of deep 
“ feeling, but it directs the individual longing for it to the 
“ grave, and the universal soul longing after it to be satis- 
“lied in the dim distance of the last day. At the same 

* Philosophic des Unhewussien^ pp. 396 — 7 ; and ib. 375—90, on the 
third stage of Illusion — the Illusion ©f Scientific Meliorism to affect 
human happiness socially. „ 
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“ time it discourages any inclination to weariness among 
** those who work in the daytime as premature and im- 
“becoming, as only suitable to the season of rest. It has 
“its roots in all the ramifications of manly energy, creative 
“effort, vigour of action; it is thus far on the side of 
“ historical activity as understood among the moderns and 
“in the West, as distinguished from the passivity of the 
“ East, especially among the Hindoos. Its conception of the 
“ misery and unspeakable wretchedness of life is sharply drawn, 
“ and with no attempt to gloss them over. But the know- 
“ ledge so obtained is to serve only as a spur to redoubled 
“ energy, and it is utterly opposed to the womanish and 
“ feeble sentimentality which broods over the w^orld’s 
“sorrow, and never gets furthej than passive sympathy, 
“ but is rather apt to luxuriate in the over-sensitive emo- 
“ tionalism., of its lamentations, and the sickliness of its 
“ hypereesthetic sensibility.” 

Still, without some faith in the potentiality of moral 
progress attempts at social amelioration, however nobly 
conceived, would scarcely be effectively maintained. More- 
over, as Mr. Kidd in his work on Social Evolution has 
shown, “ the great process ts proceeding as a natural and 
orderly development ”, a sa matter of fact, and side by side 
of it the growth of the altruistic sentiment on which 
such hopes are built, and, as the same writer shows: — 

“ It is in this softening of the character, in this deepening 
“and strengthening of the altruistic feelings, with the in- 
“creased sensitiveness to stimulus, and the consequent 
“ ever-growing sense of responsibility to each other, that we 
“ have the explanation of all the social and political move- 
“ments which are characteristic of the period.” 

Whether from this a pacification of society may be 
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expected and a new start given to social progress without 
its drawbacks is another question. When Comte wrote 
his “General View of Positivism” in 1848 he thought 
he had discovered this fundamental principle in Positivism, 
that social synthesis was to be brought about by the final 
victory of social over selfish affections; that real happiness 
was to be found at last in “ the highest possible development 
of the social instincts ”, that the “ complete organization of 
moral force was reserved for modern times”, and that 
this progress in morality would end in the subjection of 
self-interest to social feeling and the substitution of moral 
for political agencies in the renovation of society. Thus 
Positivism steps in to regenerate society on a scientific 
basis of sociology. We are still waiting for the great 
transformation which Comte expected from a wider con- 
ception of his own view-s. ^ 

It suggests the question w’’hether all previous attempts 
to solve the social problem antecedent to the rise of the 
Positivist Philosophy having failed, the latter is destined 
to face it with a greater measure of success so as to save 
the w'-orld from Social Pessimism? This is the subject 
reserved for oun consideration in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V 


SOCIALISM AND POSITIVISM 


^ “We here have very real affinities and 
sympathies with Socialism, and are wont 
to describe Positivism as a form of moral 
and religious socialism. But we have very” 
distinctly insisted on the moral and social 
value of the personal appropriation of 
capital, tlie indispensable need of the 
capitalist as a normal institution, and the 
equal need of moral and religious control 
over the use of capital as essential to 
civilization.” FREDERIC HARRISON. 

New Year's Address iSg^, 

‘^SocL\LiSM is pessimistic in so far as it says that things 
cannot be worse than they are now, and optimistic in 
declaring, iike Positivism, the ultimate perfectibility of man 
in a social state which is the only panacea for all Social 
Evils.” So wrote an idealist in To- 3 ay, in 1886. This 
shows the connection between the subject of the last 
chapter and this. Comte, indeed, was not altogether an 
Optimist; on the contrary he dwells upon the fact that 
the arrangements of the universe are far from being such 
as to ensure human happiness, and that it is only by 
man’s own ‘‘providential action” in conquering natural 
obstacles by scientific knowledge and its application,, and 
by following the dictates of his heart ’and the adopting 
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ameliorative measures and improving the social condition 
of his fellows that he is able to promote social happiness— 
that is, so far as the fatalities of Nature will let him. For 
in everything he must follow the rigid laws of natural 
development. Nevertheless it is true that in the main 
Positivism as a social creed, and the Religion of Humanity 
in supplying a creative force, aim at no less than a re- 
organization of the civilized world by bringing into coiTclation 
mail’s intellectual faculties and social sympathies and thus 
constructing ultimately a more perfect system of society. 
Thus “Sociology” which is “the crowning effort of the 
Positivist Philosophy ” in its mental and moral aspects is 
the Science and Art of compassing their ends — “ The great 
object which Positivism sets before us individually and 
socially, is the endeavour to become more perfect” says 
Comte in the General Vino of Posit ivism, which formed 
part of the first Volume of his treatise on Positive Polity 
and which appeared in the year of the Social Demo- 
cratic Revolution in 1848. It is in allusion to this move- 
ment that Comte expresses his conviction that “Positivism 
is the only system which can supersede the various 
subversive scheimes that are growing every day more 
dangerous to all relations of domestic and social life.” The 
questions before us are simply these: What is the character 
of this new Philosophy in relation to socialistic attempts 
to bring about the main object? How fin* has it succeeded 
as a Social Polity in gaining over the Classes and JMasses 
to its side? What is the difference in principle and 
method between Positivism and Socialism as two rival 
schemes each attempting to take the lead of the working- 
classes and to re-construct Society as a whole?— The 
ruling principle of Comte’s theory is Social sympathy 
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expressing itself in altruism, the enemy of self-seeking 
and as such it becomes the primal force in the re-con- 
struction of the social edifice. Intellect becomes the 
servant of the affections and individualistic rationalism must 
be displaced by the Religion of Amity ; no calculation of 
self-interest can rival this social instinct ”, The heart suggests, 
and the head solves, at its bidding, the social problem. 
It is the mind of man which grasps the idea of the material 
order of things, “the immutable necessity of this external 
world”. On this objectife basis of positive scientific 
knowledge Comtism rears its scheme of the social world 
and conquers nature in obedience to her ascertained 
laws. Positive Science and imaginative or idealizing Art 
serve one great purpose only, and that is the perfection 
of the social life of man. The universe is to be studied 
not for its ®wn sake but for the sake of man, or rather 
Humanity, Mental discipline itself becomes a means for 
the better study of “ the general conditions of modern 
Society”. Thus Positivism, with “Love for its principle, 
order for its basis, and progress for its end”, wants to 
reform our political institutions by a “ complete re-organi- 
sation of opinion and of life”, retaining what is good in 
the old order, marching with the van^ard of progress, 
having the enthusiasm of Humanity for its motive power, 
while the order of society .rests necessarily on the natural 
order of the law-s of the Universe. But this also includes 
the germ and purpose of progress. So far, therefore, as 
Communism implies a progress, moral rather than intel- 
lectual, it is “ the natural progress in the right direction of 
the revolutionary spirit,” because it demands a prepon- 
derance of social feeling ovex self-love. But since it tries 

to compass its views by a mechajaical treatment of society 
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it rans counter to the principle of Positivism which puts 
moral before political change. Even the Commune of 
Paris promised “ a new positive experimental and Scientific 
Era”, and its aim to found a number of federative republics 
was consonant with Positivist principles, though its political 
and revolutionary character was opposed to the latter; and 
tor this reason the sympathies of Comtism were in the end 
withdrawn from the movement. It is among the working- 
classes that the system seeks its adherents because “ they 
are all united by strong social instincts”, and “have the 
largest stock of good sense and good feeling ’, and all that 
is required to give direction to their noble aspirations 
is systematic culture which Positivism is ready to supply. 
But it denies the doctrine of the “ sovereignty of the 
people”, for the natural leaders of the people are the philo- 
sophers to guide the head, and captains of Industry, a new 
order of chivalry to be created,— here Comte and Carlyle 
are at one — to guide the hand ; and then “ the people will 
oradually find that the solution of the great problem which 
Positivism offers is better than the Communistic solution”. 
It does not object to the principle of Property and In- 
heritance. “ Propert}' is in its nature social , but it needs 
control, and inheritance is the natural means of transmitting 
the result of labour from one generation to another and 
thus maintaining, the continuity of the social organism. 
The notion of Equality is anti-social, and socialistic schemes, 
subversive of the social order, end in a chimera. Yet 
Positivism agrees in this with Socialism that in the words 
of Comte "La richessc est sociale dans sa source el doit 
rare ainsi dans son appUcatioif . But it is opposed to 
Socialism because the latter starts with the idea of individual 
rights when it ought to begin with reciprocal duties, because 
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it aims at mechanica] instead of moral transformation, and 
because it rejects social reform in favour of revolution. The 
solution of the problem consists in “ regarding our political 
and social actions as the service of humanity”, not the 
subversing of the interests of this or that class. Individuals 
should be regarded as “organs of one Supreme Being”, 
Le, Humanity, and Capitalists and Labourers alike as 
public functionaries, the former performing the “'nutritive 
functions of Humanity”, the latter representing “ the ac- 
tivity of the Supreme Being”. The Positivist agrees with, 
and even goes beyond, the Socialist in his opposition to 
Egoism and Individualism when Comte declares that “ the 
only real life is the collective life of the race ; that indivi^ 
dual life has no existence except hi an ahstraction^\ But 
Positivism would not destroy Individualism, but only make 
it subserve the welfare of the community. It is by means 
of the spiritual leaders, the philosophers or the high Priests of 
Humanity who perform its cerebral functions and assume 
the spiritual government, that the populace and the rest will 
be taught this supreme social doctrine ; and the scientific 
training purposed by Positivism will finally produce the so- 
cial spirit which will animate society and peacefully work out 
its salvation. As a provisional measi^e the holder of 
dictatorial power should be chosen from the working-classes, 
since, indeed, “ the Proletariat forms the* principal basis of 
the social system. And since love of man for man is the 
living principle of social action, woman’s influence, especially 
in the family, is of paramount importance, feeling, reason, 
activity corresponding to the three elements of the 
regenerative movement, Women, Philosophers, and People.” 
Art, which the revolutionary spirit discourage^ is re-introduced 
by Positivism into the modern social systepi for the purpose 
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of strengthening our sympathies and in it the unity of 
human nature finds its representative. From this point 
of view Utopias, as the product of the aesthetic genius of 
Humanity, have helped in idealizing the facts of social 
life, they are the poetry of politics. Thus the culture of 
Art becomes a moral force in Society. But Science, Art, 
and Morality, are all devoted to the service of Humanity, 
the new great Being”, as “ the life of the individual is in 
every respect subordinate to the Evolution of the race”, 
and to live in others is in the truest sense life. The 
superiority of Positivism as a religion over Christianity 
consists in this impersonal notion of living entirely for 
others ; social not personal bliss is its object, since for the 
love of a personal Gocf it substitutes the love for Humanity, 
and to be incorporated into this “supreme being” at last 
is its only and unselfish hope. This puts ail end to the 
conflict between Creed and Science, the revolt of the 
intellect against the heart, rationalism and religion, inde- 
pendence and social union, in the Positivist scheme, for it 
places “ the foundation of social science on the basis of the 
preliminary sciences”, making Humanity the sole object of 
worship and w5rk. 

The work Positwism sets itself to do, according to Comte’s 
Catechism of Positivism, is “to deliver the West from 
anarchical democracy, and from retrograde aristocracy, so 
as to constitute, as far as practicable, a true Sociocracy, one 
combining wisely, in furtherance of the common regeneration, 
all the powers of man, each in every case brought to bear 
according to its nature”. And this social polity rests on 
the foundation of a new religion which is defined in the 
same catechism as “the state of perfect unity, which is 
distinctive of ojir existence, both individual and social, 
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where all its parts, moral and physical, habitually converge 
towards a common purpose. This definition of Religion 
delineates, then, the unchanging type to which tends more 
and more the totality of human effort. Our happiness 
and our merit consist, above all, in drawing as near as 
possible to this Unity, the gradual development of which 
is the best measure of real progress towards individual 
and social perfection”. 

We may, in the next place, enquire how far these views 
are shared by the most !?ecent exponents of Positivism in 
England, and what steps are taken to give them effect, 
and also to what extent they have taken root in modern 
thought. Mr. Frederic Harrison in his address, entitled 
A NeiD Era, delivered before the Manchester Positivist 
Society in the year of the centenary of the French 
Revolution, ,»puts very clearly the standpoint of the English 
Positivists. That Era, he says, means ^‘the definite 
substitution of scientific knowledge for obsolete fragments, 
of human well-being on this earth for imaginary hopes 
of individual bliss in heaven, of Humanity in place of 
self, or country, or supposed Creator, and of the faith of 
human progress in lieu of celestial rewards of the separate 
soul”. To Positivists the religion of Humanity supplies 
the vacant place of their lost faith in’* Christianity ; they 
find in it a reconciliation of Science and Religion, 
materialistic Atheism more or less veiled having no at- 
traction for them. With Comte they consider the advent 
of the social revolution as the second stage of the political 
one, both resulting from the anarchical state of mind 
and society following upon the break-up of the feudal 
and ecclesiastical system and the triumph of Protestant 
Reformation succeeded by the French Revolution. This, 
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they avei'j has had the effect of loosening the social bonds^ 
and by the encouragement given to critical scepticism laming 
the moral sinews of modern society, which nothing can 
restore except a new faith strong enough to produce an 
ethical and, by means thereof, a social regeneration, i,e. 
a firm belief in the “divinity of the human race”. And 
this faith makes a large demand on duty towards the “ vast 
organic being of Humanity”. In the fulfilment of this will 
be realized the “ideal of an industrial Republic pursued 
for the last loo years, which implies the formal incorpora^ 
tion into the highest privileges of the citizen of the entire 
body of the toiling masses”, the extinction of privilege in 
every form and the recognition of the new principle of 
social order, which demands “ the participation of the people 
in securing the welfare of the Commonwealth”. We are 
here quoting from the New Year’s address ^890 entitled 
“ The Industrial Republic”, where, too, we are told that m 
order to bring about this, Socialism is not sufficiently 
strong without the aid of Religion in its conflict with 
Capitalism, which rests on material force, and that, therefore 
in the Positivist solution of the industrial question lies the 
only complete,^ qonsistent and practical Socialism, a socialism 
wdiich finds in the family the foundation of society, which 
cares as much for personal freedom and domestic respon- 
sibility as it cares for social combination, which sees in the 
'personal appropriation of capital in the hands of responsible 
men the only guarantee of efficient production”. In short, 
as Mr. Harrison showed in a subsequent address (1891) 
on “ Moral and Religious Socialism”, Positivism is in a 
large and true sense organised socialism, but with a differ- 
ence, it is a moral not a material, a religious not a secular, 
movement, it is “a socialism founded on social science 
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and inspired by religion, it rests on social duty not on the 
rights of all to the material productions of society. There- 
fore the task of the future, for the next 100 years, 
is “the incorporation of the Proletariat into society, the 
admission of the mass of labourers to all the advantages 
which civilization offers now to a select number only.” 
Thus “the majestic march of the Human Providence” 
ends in the final emancipation of the workers without the 
enslavement of all implied in the establishment of the 
socialistic state and the organization of labour under its 
regime. Dr. Congreve, who represents in this country the 
older branch of English Positivists which insists on putting 
into practice the entire scheme of Comte “ textually, 
literally, bodily, and immediately”, whereas that to which 
Mr. Harrison belongs adopts the religion of Humanity 
in a mor^ tentative and experimental way, “using the 
scheme of Comte as an ideal to work out and not as a 
Bible to obey”, — agrees in the points discussed here with 
Mr. Harrison. Speaking in his annual address delivered at 
the Church of Humanity in 1890 on the progress of Socialism 
and its impatience and premature solutions of the social 
problem, Dr. Congreve says : “ We conceive moral answers 
to be the ultimate and only answers, and re-arrangements 
of material interests to be cpiite inade<^ate”. It is a new, 
a social, and moral view of labour, of industry in general — that 
is the real requisite in the intellectual ^direction, not a me- 
chanical rearrangement of society — and again a new religion 
is wanted in order to produce that inner change which 
must precede the external rearrangement of the social order; 
a new Church like the medieval with power to educate, 
civilize, humanise, and socialise the new industrial republic, 
but professing a “creed capable of scientific proof”. <r 
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When we turn to the practical programme in which 
the Positivists give effect to their social theory there is 
nothing in which it differs much from the social 
efforts of other religious denominations and philan- 
thropic bodies. Starting from the postulate that the or- 
ganized formation of our moral power is the first condition 
of all healthy social life, it proceeds to enumerate the 
following under the head of practical measures to be aimed 
at, namely the reorganization of the homes of the workers, 
sanitation, intellectual and artistio- advantages to be secured 
to principal centres ”, the immediate introduction of 
the eight hours’ labour day, exemption of women and 
children from excessive and injurious labour, public holi- 
days once a month, the institution of clubs for social and 
political discussion, national education, regulation of the 
licensing system, acquisition by the state foi; public use 
of artistic, scientific or literary treasures now in private 
hands, reorganization of the public services, transference 
of roads, railways, harbours, drc. to the State, and, lastly, 
the removal of the evils of poor relief and with it the 
abrogation of the right of state relief."^’ Such was the 
Positivist progr£?mme in 1892, re-stated in 1894, Mr. Harri- 
son points out the revolution in the public mind during the 
interval. When firtt proposed these reforms were identified 
with the dreams and fads of Socialism, but they have become 
now the common-places of the Progressi\'e Party and the 
Social Reformer. But- we doubt whether the deduction 
drawn from this fact is correct, that the change of opinion 
is due to the spread of Positivist opinion ; it is due rather 

* Abridged from ‘^Suggestions for practical social movement from tlae 

Positivist’s point of contained, in an article by F. Harrison on 

“ Our Social Programme'’ in the Positivist Review of January 1894. 

■> 
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to the general onward move towards social reform, though 
it is only just to admit that the formation of public opinion 
on this head owes much to the Positivist thinkers, not so 
much because of their peculiar religious or philosophical 
tenets as on account of the superior intellectual power 
and personal worth of the men who profess them. This 
is especially true of Professor Beesly, whose steady light — 
less brilliant, perhaps, than that of F. Harrison, and less 
warm in its spiritual intensity than that of Dr. Congreve — 
sheds its rays on the social problem with an effective 
though altogether unobtrusive luminosity. His annual 
address of 1894, contained in the February number of 
the Positivist Review^ states clearly and succinctly the 
difference between the Socialist and Positivist stand-point 
“ Socialists propose to effect this ”, — t,e, to vest the power 
of governing Industry and the country generally in the 
same hands — “by transferring the instruments of produc- 
tion from the present possessors to the existing political 
government, that is to the nominees of universal suffrage. 
Positivists would transfer the functions of political govern- 
ment from the nominees of universal suffrage to the 
existing possessors of the instruments -of production.” 
That is they would have, “ the capitalist as ruler ” whilst 
Socialists would vest all capitalist enterprise in the people’s 
state. “The world is not to be regenerated by the old 
dogma of the Economists masquerading in Socialist dress”, 
as the same writer says, speakings of Co-operation, in his 
lecture on “The Social Future of the Working- Classes 
What is wanted is a power which shall moralize alike 
capital and labour, making their joint efforts a blessing 
to themselves and the world at large. “Therefore we 
must look for improvement not to this or that new-fangled 
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industrial system, but to the creation of a moral and 
religious influence which may bend ail to obedience to 
duty.” Accordingly, he expresses his belief that “an organ- 
ized religious influence will hereafter induce employers to 
concede to their men, voluntarily, a larger share of their 
profits than any Trades-Union could extort from them”, 
though all along he argues in favour of Trades-Unionism as 
compared wdth Co-operation. His hope is in the con- 
centration of capital in the hands of a “ few chieftains of 
industry” organizing the workers^ whose humble function 
will be invested with as much dignity as that of any other 
citizen who is doing his duty to society. Both will be 
influenced by “religion systematically promoted by an 
organized body of teachers”. But, as Professor Beesly 
said in his paper read before the Conference for the 
Remuneration of Labour, “ until public opinion Jias learned 
to regard the wealth of the Capitalist as a fund, entrusted 
to him by society, to be administered for the benefit of 
society, and more especially of that particular group of 
workers for which he is responsible, no real and effectual 
improvement will take place in their condition And 
again— “Religion will afford the principal systematic means 
of influencing the holders of wealth This to him is the 
root of the matter.* In short, all Comtists alike teach that 
the only remedy is the extinction of the “ Old Adam of 
industrial selfishness” as Mr. Harrison calls it; “the solu- 
tion of the industrial problem is a moral, social and reli- 
gious question. Industry must be moralized.” By means 
of moral education ours will cease to be a militant and 
become a pacific industry. The questions before us are, 
therefore : Has Positivism made sufficient progress thus far 
to encourage the ffiope of this moral as antecedent to the 
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social regeneration becoming a fact? Who are its friends 
and its foes, and which will prevaii ? What headway has 
it made in the ranks of labour? 

'‘We do not offer anything that can be called an 
alterative or specific to the socialist problem”, says Mn 
F. Harrison, in a private letter to the present writer in 
answer to some inquiries on this subject. “ Agreeing with 
the Socialists on the fearful evils of the present industrial 
system, and also agreeing with them in repudiating the 
personal claims of this ^ody, we insist that the entire social 
problem must be dealt with, w'e insist on an entire social 
reconstruction which must be based on Science and Religion 
teaching a new morality. Our answer to the problem put 
out by the Socialists is —the philosophical, religious, social 
scheme of Positivism.” All then depends on the ac- 
ceptablen^ss of their system or the reverse if society is 
to be saved by Positivism as a social creed. Among the 
most favourable critics of Comte’s system in this country 
figures first and foremost Professor Ingram, who, in his 
“ History of Political Economy”, speaks of the fourth volume 
of the Philosophie Positive as masterly ex2:>osition of 
sociological method”, and who more otI€sb adopts Comte’s 
scientific theory of society. He, too, dw^ells emphatically 
on the revolution in the moral rathef than the mechanical 
re-constitution of society, and so far from believing in the 
establishment of a co-operative commonwealth, such as So- 
cialist wTiters foreshadow, he assumes with the Comtists 
the continued separation between the functions of the 
Capitalist and the Workman. He also with them looks 
forward to the time when both shall be regarded in the 
light of social functionaries. He, too, attaches great 
importance to the educational office' of w^omen in the r 
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r family in raising the social tone of future generations of 
workmen, and he, too, expects from the growth of scientific 
■culture and the triumph of sociological science that social 
improvement which results from the better regulation of 
functions in the society of the future. The curious fact 
has been pointed out by a foreign critic of Comte’s 
system that whereas in France and Germany the system 
of Comte has been either rejected or neglected, in England 
it has met among many first-rate thinkers and economists 
with considerable attention andr marked favour. Mill, 
Spencer, and others are mentioned as more or less in- 
fluenced by Comtist ideas, and he assigns the following 
reasons. The ground here was prepared, he says, by the 
prevalence of realistic, ^as distinguished from idealistic, 
modes of thought, the Scientific as distinguished from the 
Utopian tendencies of English philosophers, an^ this more 
especially on account of the readiness of Comte’s system 
to blend with Darwinism and the Evolution Theory, and 
because it coincided in point of time with the beginning of that 
current of economic speculation now in vogue which gives 
an historical and ethical interpretation of economic laws. * 
Whilst agreeing*' with this criticism, which is throughout 
fair and unimpassioned, we cannot help pointing out one 
or two additional ^reasons omitted why Positivism has 
found so much acceptance in this country. In the first 
place it is not unfriendly towards Individualism, z,e. 
Individualism modified by altruism, and in the next 
because it assigns an important function to Capitalism, 
nay it is desirous of creating a new chivalry of Industry 
as we have noticed already above; it is therefore not destruc- 

* See “ Auguste Comte und seine Be^eutung fiir die Entwickelung der 
Sociahvissenschaft/^ von Dr, Heinrich Waentig, 1894, p, 211, 
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live but constructive even on its most vulnerable side, its- 
religion. For these reasons it commends itself to the common 
sense and better feelings of the English character. Among- 
its friends in Germany, where its influence is felt less directly,. 
Dr. Gerhart von Schulze Gavernitz must be reckoned. It 
is he who very aptly shows in his work on Social Peace in. 
reference to this country that whatever difference may divide 
Socialists from Positivists, Socialism nevertheless is hailed by 
Positivism as helping in the propagation of its own theories, 
for the following reasons: It emphasizes the duty of 
subordinating personal advantage to the common good ; it. 
compels the representatives of Individualism into giving 
due consideration to the social problem by inspiring them 
with a wholesome fear of a social 4'evolt among the workers; 
it is a standing protest against the doctrine of laisses 
faire and cthe false idea of the unalterable natural laws of 
Political Economy which are supposed to defy any inter- 
ference of human will ; it paves the way to State interfer- 
ence where the welfare of the people is at stake : its im- 
practicability will prevent it ever becoming a serious danger 
to society, so that whilst in the main promoting the dif- 
fusion of Comtist ideas as far as they ‘affect society its 
powers of mischief have their natural limits.* Positivism, 
differs, however, as he points out, from Socialism in its 
defence of family life, in distinguishing state socialism 
from Socialism proper, in its demand for political decen- 
tralization, in favouring the development of Trades Unions, 
and in opposing all revolutionary methods as applied to* 
social questions. And on the whole he considers Positivism 



* Zmn socialen Friedcn, eine Darstcllung der socialpolitisclien Erzie- 
liung des englischen Volkesim lusunzelmteii Jahrh.undert/’' von Dr. Gerhart 
von Schulze Gavernitz, Vol. II. pp. ^6 &c. and p. 72, 
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to have contributed largely towards that social peace which 
he considers is in a fair way of realization in this 
country. 

In Germany the influence of Comtism has been less 
marked, and there ideas on Socialism most akin to Comte’s 
system have been developed independently though con- 
temporaneously, there are coincidences of thought between 
him and the precursors of sociological science, and the most 
recent representatives of social science in Germany who 
express general agreement with, though without drawing 
their inspiration from, Comte’s system. 

Among his adverse critics in this country the most for- 
midable is Professor Caird, all the more so because he 
shews a large amount of ^sympathetic insight, and a com- 
plete freedom from theological bias. He points out that 
in his opposition to revolutionary individualism in such 
sayings as : “ Man is a mere abstraction, and there is 

nothing real but Humanity”; Comte goes too far, though 
this is easily explained from the reaction which follo^ved in 
Comte’s time in the wake of those disappointments which 
the triumph of Positivism produced. Pie also with some of 
Comte’s own foFiowers characterises his religion in other 
respects as ineflectual both on account of its artificiality 
and the relativity of® its worship, namely that of imperfect 
humanity, and because the cultus of space and the earth 
reintroduces theological fictions which Comte professes to 
destroy. 

In the same way A. Toynbee shewed that to build on 
the materialistic basis, as Comte does, a system of altruistic 
religion and to hold up to humanity an abstraction as the 
"'Supreme Being” for its object of devotion, is a feeble 
substitute for curreht creeds^- whilst Mr. Kidd says of the 
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religion of humanity that it is incapable, from the nature 
of its conditions, of exercising the functions of a religion 
in the evolution of Society.* But Caird’s main contention 
is that Comte so decidedly breaks with the demo- 
cratic spirit of modern times, and seeks to set up an 
aristocracy in the State and a monarchy in the Church,'^ and 
that it is the “patriciate”, influenced indeed by the Pro- 
letariate, but still the Patriciate and not the populace which 
will have “ to direct and regulate the industrial life of the 
community”.t 

This, it appears to us, is the weakest point in Comtism, 
both as a scheme for the solution of the social problem, and 
as a new philosophy for the working-classes. It brings 
us to the next, the crucial question: How far does it 
commend itself to the masses of the people, and wdiat is 
the attitude of Socialists towards it as a social system? 

We turn to France, where it is presumably best under- 
stood and where its chances of success have been better, 
to say the least of it, than in foreign countries, w'e 
turn to a number of the Revtie Socialisle for April 188S and 
there we find the opening article by H. Amiei occupied 
with Comte's Fhilosophie Positive. It* serves as an 
introduction to a number of subsequent articles on the 
same subject. It speaks respectfully of la grande decouverie. 
of A. Comte, and in answer to the two questions to which 
the writer addresses himself, namely^: —Is it possible to 
draw a morale or exact theory of rights and duties from 
the Positivist Philosophy? and, this being settled, is it able 
to create a common faith founded on scientific demon- 

“Social Evolution”, p. 115 by Kidd. 

f See “The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte” by Edward 
Caird, 1893, pp. 200—202. 
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^ stration, a faith as strong and cohesive as that which 
formerly subjected man under the yoke of theological 
dogma, — he gives an affirmative reply to the former. As 
to the latter he speaks doubtfully. Comtism has not been 
able to rally ail minds around its standard. At the same time 
he deprecates the non-success of a system which might 
heal all existing intellectual dissensions, more especially 
since its chief merit consists in finding a way of reconciling 
the two great tendencies of the day, the one making for 
order, the other for progress. Moreover, he shews that 
what should chiefly recommend Comtism to Socialists is the 
three salient doctrines that property, like work from which 
it takes its rise is, ‘‘social in its source and social in its 
destiny ; that society is not a collection of individuals 
engaged in mutual struggles, but that all men, on the contrary, 
are iravailleurs soUdaires momlement ^gatix^\; and that 
all our social functions are ^^des agents de la coUeciiviW\ 
Here we see much sympathy on the part of Socialism 
with Comtism."^ But in a later number of the same 
Review (December 1891) referring to a lecture given by 
a member of the “ Cerde des Froletaires Positivisies ” on 
the current ecoilomic theories of contemporary Socialism, 
delivered before a mixed audience containing Collectivists 
and Communists, \ve are distinctly told that it was no easy 
task for the lecturer to obtain a fliir hearing in spite of 
the multifarious points of contact between Positivism and 
Collectivism in their critique of Bourgeois Egoisnie. Cultured 

* In a recent article of the tRe-vne Sccialide by Dr. Delon on “La 
Vie Sociale, la Morale et le Progres”, he sa3"s ’''■IcmouvemcjiisociaUda 
contem^orain doit eire consideri comme Viveil . dn se7is social et comme 
la, manifestation du hesoin dhme solidarv^ai ion fins comfUteg This, too, is 
f-!. the chief object of Positivism. 
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Socialists, no doubt, can see many points of contact 
between their own theories and those of Comte, but even 
they are in direct antagonism to its religious cult, whilst 
the rank and file of Socialists are naturally repelled from 
a system which offers so little by way of immediate 
and tangible benefits for their class, and only promises 
in the far future what it calls ambiguously the ultimate 
incorporation of the workers with the general scheme of 
Society. The materialistic conceptions of Socialists as a 
body, and their implicit faith in mechanical rearrangements 
of Society, are opposed to the spiritual views and belief 
in moral dynamics of Comtism. Thus its scientific 
treatment of the Social problem puts an intellectual strain 
on those who would become its disciples; and its sublime 
ethical standard is too much even for the most ideal of 
French workmen. The prospect of a future point in time 
when “ each man’s moral faculty shall be such as leads 
him to control all those desires which run counter to the 
good of mankind,” to use Professor Huxley’s happy 
phrase, has no attraction for the untutored intellect of 
man in the mass. Yet it is this on which the whole 
system of Comtist Sociology moves as on a pivot. 
Comte in 1848 thought it would rec|iiire a generation 
for the “previous reconstruction of opinions and habits 
of life upon the basis laid down by^ Positivism ” in 
order to bring about a Social revolution. A generation 
and a half has passed away .and Socialism has overtaken 
Positivism as the ruling social creed of the masses in 
France and the rest of Europe. The reason is’*not far 
to seek. It promises palpable and immediate advantages 
to the labourer, it powerfully^ appeals to the j^assions, and 
does not make an}^ large demands on intellectual and 
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moral effort. “ Socialism, ” as one of its representatives 
said in the cultured organ of the party in England ten 
years ago, “nobly attempts, not, like Positivism, to educate 
the good and to convert the wicked, but to establish 
such an arrangement of the social relations of mankind so 
as to prevent at the outset the tragical catastrophes which 
cause the pain and the misery of this life. * 

Dr. Congreve, in answer to a letter of enquiry by the 
present writer as to the steps taken by Comtists to win 
over the workmen on whom CcSmte himself so confidently 
rests for support in the spread of his system, replies, 
“There are two ways in which practical work is done: (i) 
by the formation of a right Social feeling from which 
will come a strong impulse towards meeting the social 
wants; (2) organizing some new or aiding some older 
movement with that end in view. The firs^ method we 
steadily pursue. For the second we are hardly as yet in 
a condition to attempt it. We must become more numerous 
and more endowed with material means. In short, for 
the present there is no organized Social w^ork.” The Posi- 
tivist Society with which Mr. F. Flarrison is con- 
nected has its- lectures and addresses, its classes, its 
Young Men’s ai^d Women’s Guild in connection with 
New'ton Hall, Fetter Lane. Judging from the reports of 
them kindly sei>t to us by Mr. Harrison, the aim and 
object of English Positivists is the spread of general culture, 
moral as w- ell as intellectual,, among their adherents rather 
than active propagation among outsiders. Comtism trusts 
to the spread of its ideas with the widening of the intellect 

To-day^ Volume 2, No. ii, p. 467, and see article also No. 9 of the 
same Volume two articles on “Pessimism, Positivism and Socialism’* by 
Franz Ludwig Lehmann. 
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of European nations generally. It is Evolutionary,* not 
Revolutionary, and for this very reason is not likely to 
make headway among Socialists whose watchword is the 
Social Revolution. 

“Le rapport du groupe des Proletaires Positivistes est 
‘‘oppose au principe de la lutte des classes; il ne croit 
“pas a Fefficacite de la revolution violente; le rapport est 
“une veritable dissertation de ce groupe en favenr de 
“revolution paeifique. L’assemblee se montre defavorable 
“aux conclusions de ce rapport.” 

Such was the judgment passed on the report of the 
Positivist workmen at the eighth Annual Congress of the 
^^Union Federative du Centre” of the most moderate 
Socialist party in Paris a few yearg ago. It is matched by 
the expression of opinion of three Positivist workmen 
delegates at* Congrh Ouvrier in 1877, in three discourses 
on technical education, the representation of the Proletariat 
in Parliament and co-operative societies. What they re- 
commend respectively is general education in encyclopaedic 

* Comte agrees with K. Marx that Social Evolution is a necessary 
process fixed by the condition of things, that all follows in the course 
of natural development and that therefore all socinl action is bounded 
by the limits of the social milieu or environment. But whereas Marx 
believes that the final goal is a social revolution to dethrone capital, Comte 
looks forward to the reign of altruistic principles in an industrial world 
where the Capitalist is Commander-in-chief. All* we can do according 
to Comte is to remove impediments in the way of natural evolution; to 
assist the birth of the new age js our duty according to K. Marx. 

Organize knowledge and cultivate the affections and social harmony will 
follow” says Comte. Organise j'-ourselves,” says Marx to tin? labourers, 
^‘and dethrone Capitalism by your united strength, and you will reign 
for ever and ever.” 

f See “Le Positivisme au Congres ouvrier: Discours des Citoyens 
Laporte, Magnin et Finance*’, p. 6 et passim. 
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knowledge for both sexes, in addition to technical training, 
so as to have not only the power to vote but the power 
of voting rightly, and also education on the plan of 
co-operative trades unions supported by public opinion, 
and they recommend increased production and a more 
equalized distribution of wealth, i.e, social reforms 
consequent on moral and mental improvement, but no 
violent change in the status quo. The fact is that 
Positivism does not appeal to the impatient cupidity of 
the masses, claiming a larger share in the good things of 
this world, but it preaches self-abnegation, devotion to the 
common good, suppression of the selfish feelings and a 
merging of self-love in universal philanthropy. It disavows 
all attempts to destroy, ^ it only believes in building on the 
old foundation according to circumstances, favouring this 
or that moderate measure of reform suitable to the times. 
For this reason it preaches to empty benches. Even the 
cultured few remain deaf to its exhortations and are 
scarcely moved by its touching appeals to worship and to 
serve the human race. Not only the man of common 
clay, who cares little for humanity but much for himself, is 
apt to say in the words put into his mouth by Mr. Mai- 
lock:* “You must promise something to each of us or 
very certainly you will be able to promise nothing to all 
of us ” ; but eveQ the higher class of mind, when called 
upon to love and cherish Humanity as his own flesh, 
knowing what average Hum.anity is, will be tempted to 
say with Edmund Scherer : “ As for myself the human 
species amuses me and interests me, but in its totality it 
inspires me neither with veneration nor tenderness; I 


* 'Hs Life Worth Living-”, pp^ 52, etc. 
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decline solidarity”."^ But if neither les philosophes nor 
the populace will accept the Positivist system for their 
guiding principle in social life what is to become of it as 
the social creed of the age ? From the leaders of thought 
and from the manual toilers Comte expected in the first 
instance the acceptance of his system. Hitherto the latter 
have shown no great willingness to accept it. It has given 
stimulus, and does so still, to scientific enquiry and to the 
ethical fervour of fine minds whom the popular religion 
no longer inspires with ’ enthusiasm, but as a scheme of 
social reconstruction it has thus far proved a failure. 

^ Fortnightly Reviezv, April 1SS9, p. 596, 
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^‘The change through which they passed 
was . . . . the rise of the race to a new 
phase of existence with an illimitable vista 
of progress, their minds were affected in 
all their faculties with a stimulus of whic^ 
the outburst of the medimval renaissance 
offers a suggestion but a faint one indeed j 
there ensued an era of mechanical inven- 
tion, scientific discovery, art, music, and 
literary productiveness to which no previous 
ago of the world offers anything com- 
parable.” 

'^Looking Backward^ 

“Culture and Socialism are transmuting everything,’^ 
wrote the late Mr. F. Adams in the Fortnightly Review 
of December r 893 , i.e, next to the importance attached 
to the social problems of the day, comes culture in its 
claims on the modern man. In Socialism labour vents its 
grievances and gi^es expression to its hopes. Among the 
leisured classes culture, or the demand for a wider dijffusion 
of the luxuries of the mind, takes the first place among the 
desiderata of the hour. The questions before us are these, 
How far do the two movements react on each other? 
Are they compatible ? 

“I write every line I write^’ said Lassalle, the leader 
“ 102 
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of German Social-Democracy, to his opponent, “armed 
with the whole culture of my century”. But this was not 
the intellectual condition of the great body of his followers. 
True, in the preamble of the Gotha programme, now 
superseded by that of Erfurt from which the phrase is 
omitted, we are told that “ Labour is the source of all 
wealth and ail culture". But this only means that the 
“cultured few” are what they are through the unpaid and 
appropriated work of the untutored many; the means of 
culture are claimed as alright, they are not here considered 
as a possession. 

On the other hand the professors of the religion of 
"^culture, such as David Strauss, the well-known exponent of 
the new faith as against the old, express their undisguised 
fear of the ultimate triumph of the ignorant multitude led 
by socialistic agitators. They speak of them as “the Huns 
and Vandals of our modern Culture, more dangerous than the 
former since they come not from a distance, but live in 
our midst”. In the same way the pessimist von Hartmann, 
pointing to the undoubted historical fact that culture has 
always been the possession of a minority, expects nothing 
but evil from the establishment of the social-democratic 
state and a corruption among its chief Ofhce holders which 
will open the door to an amount of -soarseness, meanness, 
and immorality greater than that prevailing under the 
official corruption in Russia, Turkey L>r the United States 
taken together. Others, eminent in different departments 
of literature might be quoted, entertaining similar ideas as 
to the antagonism which it is asserted exists between 
socialism and culture, as, indeed, there are not wanting 
socialists who speak with as much contempt of culture 
■as there are cultured persons without number who feel 
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instinctively that the luxury of leisured learning is incompa- 
tible with socialistic principles. 

It will be interesting, then, to note in the first place 
the relation of the cultured classes towards socialism and 
then that of socialism towards culture. 

“Culture,” said the late Principal Shairp in his little 
book on Culture and Religion, “is a literary and aesthetic 
product”, and as such is w^anting in that “ brotherly im- 
pulse” which shall “ touch the universal ground on which 
men are one”* This, we may ^dd, finds its illustration 
in the contemptuous manner in which the great poets 
like Shakespeare and Goethe treat social and socialistic 
claims. Even Tennyson, though never contemptuous, 
exceedingly cautious, and in his later utterances is cold if 
not scornful when he touches on social problems and their 
solution. ^ 

On the other hand, it is an indisj>iitable fact that among 
the 'working-classes in towns the cultivation of literature 
in all its branches and the study of natural science in 
particular have been developed to a considerable extent. 
The reviews and lesser prints circulating among continental 
socialists, and the books in their collections reprinted and 
sold at a low price, are such as to tax the highest intel- 
lectual powers and"»such as are certainly far above the 
ken of those middie-class critics of socialism who talk so 
glibly of the ignorahce of the masses, their own ignorance 
and inability to enjoy the delight of true culture being as 
great if not greater than that di the objects of their pro- 
fessed comjniseration and contempt. 

What the socialist objects to is not culture in itself, but 
culture as a luxury enjoyed by the rich only. “ Much of 
our so-called “culture” is based on a hideous siiperstruc- 
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tiire of degradation and suffering/^ complains Mr. H. S. 
Salt; one of the most cultured of socialists, in the January 
number of the I/ezv Remew for 1891, where he defends 
his socialist followers against the charge of indifference to 
and enmity towards Culture as such. And in this we find 
Principal Shairp agreeing with him. He, too, objects to 
“ theories of self-culture which exalt man’s natural self- 
seeking into a specious and rehned philosophy of life”. 
He, too, shows, though in a different manner, that in 
order to become a “beneficent power”, culture must not 
be enjoyed in “selfish isolation and self-complacent se- 
clusion from the common crowd of illiterates”. 

"^■^From this it would appear that the assumed antagonism 
between socialism and culture is i^iot proven. But let us 
examine a little more minutely the Socialist’s account of 
the matter as far as literature and art are concerned and 
then see what his individualist opponent has to say in reply. 

Mr. Salt, in the article referred to, speaks of the probable 
effects of socialism on literature and “ the coming nation- 
alization of letters”. He points out that in a state where 
riches and poverty are unknown, where private simplicity 
and public munificence go hand in hand, there is no room 
for the literary dilettante or the literary drudge; no one 
would write either for amusement or ambition, still less 
from avaricious motives, but only from a deep sense of 
responsibility in fulfilment of duty. From this revolution 
in the literary profession he^expects the best results; only 
good books would be published, no more editions de luxe 
to gratify pride of possession among the idle ^nrich, no 
more Grub-street purveyors of books that will sell to keep 
the penniless authors alive Qn the brink of starvation. For 
in the socialist community, where all work and where labour 
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hours are reduced to a minimum; accordingly there will 
be more leisure for all and with it a large influx of ap- 
preciative readers. And, in a state of society where all 
are provided for and no anxieties for maintenance in 
material comforts exist, there will be no writers who write 
for bread. Therefore, “if the literature of the future is 
to be something more than a sickly hot-house exotic, it 
must draw its sustenance from the subsoil of a just and 
humanly organized community — which is socialism”. The 
money spent by the state now An armaments will then be 
spent in libraries and other national treasuries of knowledge 
accessible to all alike. The literary class as such will 
disappear with every form of class regime^ and the literary 
ideal will be raised with the growing sense of brotherhood 
and equality. Brotherly rivalry to produce the best for 
the common good will take the place of competition for 
the highest place in the literary Olympus and the largest 
fortunes made in the literary market. The whole people, 
and not the plutocracy, will be the literary patrons, or 
rather patronage will be out of date; all will be lovers of 
literature and literature will be an occupation to which 
authors turn for the love of it and of those they desire to 
benefit, which is the w'hole community. 

Therefore “ the^ue lover of literature has nothing to fear, 
but, on the contpry, everything to hope, from socialism”. 
There is only one class of literary men who will find no 
encouragement in occupation then, and that is the critic, 
because we suppose they are what Disraeli said of them, 
the men who have fallen short of literary success. For 
in a perfect state of society there will be no failures 
whatever. There the socialist writer becomes a law unto 
himself, independent of the laws of style, and treatment, 
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and the approved canons of criticism. Literature, no 
longer a combination, as now, of truth and trifling, 
becomes a serious business which spurns to provide a 
pabulum for the ‘‘literary mob”. In fact, this body has 
ceased to exist and with it the critic’s calling to select 
and comment on the “best books” of the season. 

The Belks-leiires of socialism will require no selection, 
they will all be select as they are all excellent. 

We have not noticed in the perusal of socialist literature, 
either in prose or vers^, anything to cause anxiety to 
literary critics on this head. Their extinction for want 
of opportunity of exercising their function has not yet 
■’become a matter of urgency. Our socialist literati, living 
as they do in an individualist society and still influenced 
by its ways, will naturally for a little while continue to 
share its shortcomings. Further on — well, 7ioiis verrons I 
At present we cannot say in applying the Psalmist’s 
words to socialist writings, “I have seen an end of all 
perfection”. 

Matthew Arnold, in his book on “ Culture and Anarchy ”, 
shows that the democratic force which is aiming to super- 
sede the middle-class liberalism is in no better frame of 
mind in relation to culture than its deadly foe, that it 
has little of that inward spiritual activity , having for its 
characters increased sweetness, inc7'eased JigJit, hicj eased life, 
increased sympathy, which he considers to be the outcome 
of true culture. It has fire and force, but it lacks lucidity and 
spirituality. The materialistic individualism of the revolution 
clings to the leading spirits of the social revolution, nay, 
the extreme socialists, the professors of the Nihilistic 
Creed, as described by Tourgenieff in his novels, drawn 
from life, display a considerable rancour against every 
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species of culture, while extolling the study of natural 
science, and this simply, because applied science tends to 
the material comfort of the people. I prefer a piece 
of cheese to the whole of Pushkin,” wrote the nihilist 
poet Nekrassow. So, too, Tzchernyschewki in his nihilist 
novel abstains from every form of sesthetic embellishment 
and eschews all forms of literary refinement so that he 
may adhere strictly to fact. 

Socialists may reject this testimony as coming from the 
extreme wing of their party from whom in many respects 
they differ. But we have read an article superscribed 
Culture’^ in Justice, the true tenor of which 
goes far to prove that the love of culture and the ton^ 
of mind which is required for a clue appreciation of poetry 
and art generally are wanting in the out-and-out social- 
democrat. He is too much absorbed in the material 
demands he makes on society, and too agitated in the 
virulence of his class-hatred, to enjoy that calm collected- 
ness and liberation of mind which attunes it for aesthetic 
contemplation. The “ ways of Jacobinism”, as Mr. Arnold 
calls them, are not the paths of pleasantness by which 
travel the devotees of literature and art. 

On the other hand, though in a sense it is true, as 
Mr. Arnold says, that the men of culture are the apostles 
of equality”, because ideal goods in literature and art are 
or may be the common property of all. Yet the cleavage 
between the aristocracy of talpnt and democratic ievellers- 
down does exist, and the sympathy of the cultured classes 
is not wifh the uncultured masses in most of their aspira- 
tions. ^‘The most cultured are the least social,” says 
Dr. Congreve, and w^e may radd only socialistic in a 
patronizing way, W'hich the^ masses resent. When culture 
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shall have accomplished its work of harmoniously perfect- 
ing Humanity in all directions and developing all its 
powers this gulf no doubt will be bridged over. But it 
is culture as the study of moral and spiritual perfection 
which must accomplish this. 

In the mean time we find even such cultured socialists 
as Mr. E, Belfort Bax averring that the intellectual and 
moral revolution of society rests primarily upon the 
conditions in which its wealth is produced and distributed. 
This is exactly that belief in machinery and system 
which Mr, Arnold regards as the bane of culture. “ Culture 
looks beyond machinery,” he says, and we fully agree 
with him, “culture hates hatred; culture has one great 
passion, the passion for sweetness^ and light .... it knows 
that the sweetness and light of the few must be imperfect 
until the raw and unkindled masses of humanity are 
touched with sweetness and light.” Here we see the 
apostles of culture and the apostles of the new social 
gospel as wide apart as they possibly could be in a 
matter of principle. The latter require a material and 
mechanical basis for social reconstruction whereas the 
former would build on a mental and moral foundation. 

“The growth of any real art, culture, or sentiment, in 
the slimy ooze of greed and profitmoFigering” is impos- 
sible, says Mr. Belfort Bax. “ The sterner self of populace 
likes bawling, hustling, and smashing’ the lighter self, 
and beer,” says Mr. Arnold contemptuously of the social 
agitator and his followers. 

There is a vast amount of truth in both. True culture, 
not the spurious culture which Mr. Bax attacks, will 
produce the frame of mind required in all classes which 
will improve ultimately the framework of society. Culture 
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as such is the enemy of social anarchy. But the means 
of culture and the power of that “free play of thought’", 
which Mr. Arnold so much desiderates, amid the rush of 
philistinistic getting-on and the turmoil of popular agitation, 
this free play of thought is impossible to men at the 
grindstone of daily want, working for mere subsistence 
wages, engaged in the struggle for existence, and living 
from hand to mouth. Therefore some social reforms and 
methods of redistribution of the ordinary w’-ants of Humanity 
will have to be adopted which will render intellectual and 
ethical culture possible and accessible to the largest number. 

There is one test, and it is an infallible test, by which 
we may discover how far some form of socialism, intro*^ 
duced in the course of social reforms or otherwise may 
eventually prove the true friend or enemy of culture, and 
that is the work done already in literature « and art by 
socialists coping with their individualist rivals; socialism 
has already produced its works of fiction, its poetry. It 
has made attempts in art criticism, not to speak of its 
pieces de resistance in books treating on political economy, 
and essay writing, as e,g, in the Fabian Essays and the 
rest. A short examination of a few^ specimens of socialist 
Belles-Lettres may help us, therefore, in determining to 
some extent what ^re its claims as the promoter of culture. 

We will take the socialist novel to begin with, for here 
the literary success of socialists has been most conspicuous. 

By socialist novels * we mean fictions by socialists or their 
sympathizers, depicting the society of the future from their 
own staixl-point. In them, as a matter of course, the 
present social order serves only as a foil to thrown into 

For a fuller treatment of this sul^,ect see an article by the present 
•writer in, Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine for January 1S95. 
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distinct view the glowing colours and enticing brilliancy of 
this ideal scheme. We have not here the picture of man 
conquering the lions as in the fable, but the lions painting 
their own picture in a leonine rage against all that is, to 
show wLat might be. The socialist novel thus becomes 
a work of historical imagination, but historical in the 
future-perfect tense, as in “Looking Backward”, where a 
bold attempt is made to describe retrospectively the course 
of social transformation finally effected in the year 2000 
of our era- It is the case of Macaulay’s New Zealander 
reversed. Instead of this son of the New World sitting- 
on an arch of London Bridge and meditating on the fallen 
greatness of England, we have a New England man waking 
out of a century’s sleep in the .American Athens and 
rubbing his eyes in wonder at the mighty social changes 
brought about during that lapse of time. 

This affords an excellent opportunity for interesting 
comparison and contrast between the old order and the 
new. The socialist fiction, like so many novels of the 
period, becomes thus a convenient vehicle for moralizing 
and philosophizing reflection. 

The most notable examples are Tchernichewsky’s “What 
is to be done?” and Bellamy’s “Looking Backward”, both 
stories which have appeared in two yofing countries with 
a future before them, — Russia and America, — resembling 
one another in this particular, that their social institutions 
were introduced from Western Europe and planted on 
virgin soil, that in both these countries the gradations 
peculiar to the old societies are wanting, but with this 
difference, that in one of these countries political freedom 
exists in all its plenitude, ;while in the other the reverse 
is the case, — a most important difference, affecting the 
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growth of social institutions and the methods of giving- 
effect to aspirations after social improvement. Thus, the 
title of the Russian novel, “What is to be done?” at once 
suggests the hopelessly confused state of the Russian mind 
brought face to face with this modern problem, almost a 
state of mind bordering on despair, while “ Looking Back- 
ward” expresses the hopeful outlook into the future as 
the characteristic trait of the giant Republic, with its big 
strides of progress, taking a century by a single step. 

But for picturesque aspects of Russian socialism and a 
true picture of the life of the people we must look to such 
novels as Tourgenieff’s “Fathers and Sons”, or “Virgin 
Soil” and “Smoke”, and to Gogol’s affecting pictures of 
misery and hopelessness among the masses, as in that 
remarkable stor}^, “Dead Souls”, in which the leading 
character is a dealer in dead serfs who are still counted 
as living and attached to this or that piece of land and 
mortgaged at the bank, a real “traffic in human souls” of 
the most ghastly nature. 

In the English romance “A More Excellent Way”, 
find the socialist novel in its infancy. Judging by the 
opinions expressed by socialists themselves, this tale 
expresses fully their views and aspirations. 

It is taken up 'principally with arguments to show the 
exceeding evil of that “trinity of evil, rent, profit, and 
interest”. This exposes it to the same criticism which we 
had to apply to the Russian novel, though perhaps in a less 
degree, for we have here neither the venomous bitterness 
against the existing social order peculiar to the Russian 
story, nor the extravagant expectation entertained of social 
changes in the future, as in Mr. Bellamy’s story, but 
simply strictures and occasional good-humoured hits at 
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narrow prejudices, compromising respectabilities, and com- 
monplace limitations in the social life of the upper middle 
class, or at the worst, severe diatribes directed against the 
falsities and fatuous imbecilities of ordinary English life, 
ending with a damnatory sentence such as this: “Yes, 
our civilization is a sham,” 

Comparing the stories written by others about socialism, 
such as Gissing’s “Demos”, or Grant Allen's “Philistia”, 
or Sime’s “King Capital”, or even Mallock’s anti-socialist 
novel, “The Old Order Changeth”, we are again bound 
to state that the presentment of the movement as given 
by the onlooker is superior both in interest and insight 
to , that of those actually inside it, possibly because calm 
consideration of social facts and a judicial frame of mind 
in calculating social and anti-social forces cannot be 
expected from those who are engaged in the conflict, 
while a collected manner in dealing with the facts as the 
foundation of socialist fiction is essential to produce a 
perfect picture for the general reader. 

This power of dispassionate reflection we should a priori 
expect to find in the German socialist novel, self-recol* 
iectedness, even where the fervour of the social passion is 
strongest, being a characteristic of this nation of thinkers.. 
Moreover, the consciousness of strength which socialists, 
possess in a high degree in the country where in num- 
bers, intelligence, and perfect organization socialism has 
advanced all along the line, should lead us to expect that 
ease and elasticity of mind 'Vhich enable the writer to 
attend to literary finish. In order to do this we.,want a 
tolerant gentleness in dealing with human infirmities and 
a tender regard for social prejudices, with the power of 
seeing the poetic side of even faulty social institutions 

,8 
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whilst emphasizing the necessity of social reforms. And 
this we actually meet with in the socialist novel of Ger- 
many in *'Kranke Herzen”, — “Sick Hearts”,— by Otto 
Walster, the recognized socialist novelist. Here we have two 
novelettes, with clever plots, excellent drawings of natural 
scenery, and a sentimental interpretation of nature, by 
one who is far from being unacquainted with the mysteries 
of natural science. 

In traversing the field of literature of this kind in diverse 
countries, we find that where socialism is weakest, as in 
Russia, it assumes the character of the “literature of revolt”, 
because galled into a tone of desperation by official per- 
secution ; that where it still haunts the mind of the cultured 
few, as in the days when Emerson and Hawthorne made 
Brook Farm a social tJtopia, there its hopefulness is very 
pronounced, extravagant expectations finding their en- 
couragement in the efflorescence of natural '^progress and 
prosperity ; that where full liberty of speech and action is 
granted, as in England, the socialist literature in the form 
of the novel becomes most harmless ; that it appears in 
its best form, as to manner and matter, in the country 
where socialism has become most perfectly organized, and 
where this kind of prose-poetry fitly expresses the social 
ideal in a tone of elevation and a freedom from passionate 
excitement which augurs w^ell for the future of literature 
should socialism ’ be permitted to celebrate the triumphs it 
vaunts. From our survey it would appear that the fears 
entertained by some leading”" men of culture, lest socialism 
should ^be making havoc of all literature, are rather 
exaggerated and unreasonable. 

In France alone, wffiere socialism, like society, has 
become most prosaic, no novels of this kind— except per- 
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haps “Jacques Vingtras’' by Jules Yalies— have been pro- 
duced of late years. In the “ Cn du Peuph'\ a daily 
paper much read by socialists and at one time rendered 
popular by the novels of Valles (which, however, were not 
socialistic novels), M. Zola and his school furnish the 
feuilleton ; and realistic novels are largely advertised by 
the principal socialist bookseller of Paris as presumably 
the pabulum most acceptable to the socialist novel-readers 
of France. From which it would appear that as the centre 
of gravity of socialism, as '»an intellectual ideal, has moved 
from France to Germany, so the absence of the socialist 
novel in France marks the decadence of socialism itself, 
and indicates a descent from a higher and more spiritual 
to a lower and more material ccsnception of its claims. 
It represents the most recent form of French socialism, 
with its lacklustre practicalities, commonplace aims, and 
bald demands for increased opportunities of self-indulgence. 

Thus it would seem that the extinction of the socialist 
novel implies a degradation of socialism itself, and ’that 
its further development in artistic perfection will depend 
on the higher mental and moral elevation of socialism 
regarded in the light of a social aspiration, a principle 
which it is well to bear in mind at a time when the novel 
occupies so important a place in literature. 

This leads to the further consideration of the attitude 
of socialism tow^ards scientific culture. Here socialism is 
on firmer ground. It professes to be, and in a certain 
sense is, scientific. It is above all things leaning on natural 
science, and that alone, for support in its theories and 
demands, for the latter are mainly as we have pointed 
out, for the present at least, of a material nature. And 
accordingly we find a number oLscientific wprks especially 
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by writers of the materialistic school of thought included 
in the- Library - of Literature advertised in the socialist 
press. But here, again, we observe that the aim and 
object of the socialist in his pursuit of scientific culture 
is not of the broader and deeper sort which cultivates 
science for the sake- of obtaining large views of the 
universe, but for the sole purpose apparently of entering 
better equipped into the arena of class struggles armed 
with scientific knowledge to make war against religion and 
the social institutions founded bn it, so that in the conflict 
between science and religion socialism may help in demo- 
lishing the foundation of society laid in pre-scientific 
times. “ The ideality of the scientific sense” is wanting. 
The forces of Nature- are to be studied to make them 
serviceable to man’s material comfort and only indirectly 
to the enlargement of his mental range, and the victories of 
physical science are regarded simply as the prelude to the 
victory of the Proletariat over the forces of nature and 
modern civilization. 

From all this it will be seen that the instinctive fears 
of the literary class, lest the progress of science, art, learn- 
ing, and the general development of man s capacities might 
suffer in the event of socialism carrying the day, aie not 
altogether ill-founded. On the other hand w'e see that 
the instinct of the socialist is correct which prompts him 
to demand, that all the treasures of knowledge and culture 
in science, art, and literature should become a common 
possession. He is jealous even in Germany of intellectual- 
superiority in his leaders, the individual “ Capacitateii ^ 
because these are determined to rule the roost. He will 
not tolerate even an aristocracy of talent. - 

Here, then,, we have the historic war between aristocracy 
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and democracy in a new form. It finds its reconciliation 
in a levelling-up process which is equally opposed to the 
fallacy of exclusiveness in the cultured few who affect a 
dread of the ‘'coming slavery” of socialism, and is also 
opposed to the fallacy of levelling down by depression of 
the eminent so as to bring about equality on the part of 
the Proletariat for fear of the “modern slavery” of Capital. 
The latter is like an attempt to rase mountains and hills 
to the even ground so as to make all a plane on the 
sea level, though the billows of the sea rise mountain 
high, thus violating the sacred principle of natural equality. 

When the modern socialist shall have been taught, after 
getting over the worst of his sordid cares and narrowing 
anxieties of life, that man does not live by bread alone, 
and when labour more efficiently organized, as in some 
state-departments like the post-office, shall have a more 
ample share of cultured leisure; when the principle of 
educating the mind wdiilst administering liberally to the 
wants of the body, adopted by the co-operative central 
board, shall, with the farther spread of co-operation, be 
used as a means of spreading general culture combined 
with a careful study of social science both in its ideal and 
practical aspects ; when mechanics’ institutions and socialist 
clubs shall make it their principal aim* not only to raise 
the mental calibre of their members with a view to class- 
organization, but to make the ideal goods of man available 
for all as the prime source of inner enlightenment and 
joy; when the tentative efforts to create a popular stage 
such as Schiller and other great patriots and fiiends of 
popular culture have at all times longed to call into 
existence, shall render it once more the great educating 
power of the people, as it was in Greece; when the ^ 
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culture of religion, not excluded from the rest of the means 
of culture, shall have become a powerful instrument for the 
development of man’s spiritual nature — then the possibility 
of realizing the social ideal which has haunted the human 
mind since the very earliest formation of society may be 
brought within reasonable distance. An ideal common- 
wealth thus rises before us in which ail the wealth of 
art, of science and literature shall be the common property 
of all. This w^ould preclude the danger of the few belonging 
to the idle classes becoming ei>ervated by the enjoyment 
of an overluxurious civilization, for each citizen would be kept 
in perfect health of body and mind by a wise alternation 
of labour and refreshment, activity and contemplaticJn, 
whilst the even-pace^ pursuit of the ideal and the 
practical in due proportion among all would finally bring 
about that harmonious development of allnthe faculties 
which is aimed at in the methods, and expected from 
the spread, of higher culture. 



CHAPTER VII. 


ART AND ANARCHY 

'*We inscribe in letters of gold over tlie 
portal of Art, the command to eat. drink, 
and be merr}', for to-morrow we die, 

^ carefully explaining, it is true, that this 

is to be interpreted in the most refined 
and catholic sense .... Goethe is our 
great and patron saint. All the artists, 
poets, painters, musicians and writers 
believe in the hunt for happiness.’^ 

F. Adams. 

**The aim of art is to increase the,happi- 
ness of men, by giving them beauty and 
interest of incident to amuse their leisure, 
and prevent them wearying even of rest, 
and by giving the:^ hope and bodily 
pleasure in their work ; or, shortly, to make 
man’s work happ;^ and his rest fruitful.’”’ 

W, Morris. 

On the subject of art culture we have every reason to 
listen respectfully to Mr. Morris, the poet, artist, and 
socialist ; nor could we s'elect a more competent spokes- 
man or a more worthy representative. 

What then has art to do with anarchy, or socialism 
with aesthetics, according tQ this authority, a man of the 
most cultivated taste in poetry, one well acquainted with « 
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the technicalities of art; what has such a one to say on 
the relationship between Art and Socialism ? Writing in 
the number of the I^eza Review already quoted, on the 
socialist ideal of art, he tells us that socialism as an all- 
embracing theory of life has its own sesthetic as well as 
its ethic and religion, that inequality of condition has now 
become incompatible with the existence of healthy art, and 
that art must become again the common possession of the 
whole people if it is to live and flourish as in the Middle 
Ages, when all handicraft aimed at the production of that 
which is beautiful. Carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp Mr. Morris declares that our present commercial 
civilization actually is hostile to art and possesses none of 
those finer perceptions which the love of art implies 
because of its “utilitarian brutality”. The socialist “instead 
of looking upon art as a luxury incidental "’to a certain 
privileged position” claims it “as a necessity of human 
life which society has no right to withhold from anyone 
of the citizens.” In the socialist state, therefore, all w'ork 
would cease to be drudgery, pleasure w^ould accompany 
the labour of production, and with Ruskin his master 
Morris would say that “ail human work depends for its 
beauty on the hajppy life of the w^orkman”, that the joyous 
performance of the labour renders it “a thing of beauty 
which is a joy fo** ever”. 

Art, therefore, must not be kept alive as now by a small 
group of artists depending on w^ealthy but mostly vulgar 
•purchasers. To be effective on a large scale, as a power 
forwarding all life, it must become the object of harmoni- 
ous co-operation among neighbours, as in the craft-gilds 
of the Middle Ages; it must cease to be the art of a clique 
and become the^ art of ^ the w^hole people, since “the 
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pleasurable exercise of our energies is at once the source 
of all art and the cause of all happiness : that is to say 
the end of life”. 

In his “Letters from Nowhere” he amply illustrates this 
theory, and gives a picture of its practical working a cen- 
tury after this “new birth of art in modern times” has 
been brought about by the social revolution. In a lecture 
on Art and Socialism delivered before the Secular Society 
of Leicester in 1884, in which he severely criticizes the 
hideousness of the rich* man’s palace of art and shows 
the impossibility of true art culture in an age given up to 
the pursuit of material prosperity, he says broadly: 

“The beginnings of the social revolution must be the 
foundations of the rebuilding of Jhe art of the people, that 
is to say of the pleasure of life.” 

Replying to this in a subsequent paper in the JVew 

Review on the individualist side, Mr. Mallock has no 

difficulty in showing that there was more inequality in the 

Venice of Titian than in the London of Millais, that the 

division of classes in Florence, when art flourished most 

in that city of merchant princes, was greater than in 

Liverpool or Manchester of the present^ day, that society 

in Athens was based on slavery, that labour is ceasing to 

be artistic now not because of the iiiequality of fortunes 

but on account of the minute division of labour wffiich 

% 

does not permit any given wmker to produce any one 
piece of work as a whole. He quotes Mr. Whistler as 
his authority for saying that the real reason why the 
mediaeval artisan w'as more of an artist was because he 
had more time to bestow on his work, that w^ares then 
were more artistic than they are now because there w^ere 
few^er w^ares turned out, ancj what there w'as w^as done ^ 
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with moire love for the work because there was more 
leisure. 

The latter is a fatal admission on the part of the in- 
dividualist, for it is the reduction of labour hours with the 
wider diffusion of labour that socialists demand for the 
very purpose of extending culture. There is more truth 
in the correction of history. No doubt, at all times the 
labour of the many has been conducive to the cultivation 
of art and literature among the few, so that even Buckle 
derives from this a specious argrOnent in favour of slavery 
as the pre-requisite of early civilization. But the main 
question here is whether the tone and tenor, whether the 
temperament of the modern mechanic or machine labourer^ 
is such that, if socialism^. gained the victory, art would find 
in him a true patron and he again in his work would 
become a true artist; so that art made by the people for 
the people” would become as Mr. Morris tells us in 
his lectures on the Hopes and Fears of Art, “a joy to 
the maker and the user”. This is the real point at issue 
between the modern socialist and his opponent. Comte 
imagined, too, that, with the establishment of the new social 
doctrine he tauglrt, a wide field would be opened to the 
cultivation of the arts, and that it was only necessary “ to 
exhort the working-classes to seek happiness in calling 
their moral and mental powers into constant exercise, and 
to give them an education, the principal basis of which 
is aesthetic”, in order “to plage art under the protection 
of its natural patrons”. But a real knowledge of the 
workman he is, as distinguished from the imaginary 
type as he is pictured in the brain of the philosopher and 
the socialist prophet, renders it ♦very doubtful whether this 
is a well-foundec^ hope. • 
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In the meantime, as T. Labusquiere said at the inaugu- 
ration of the monument erected to Andre Gill the artist 
in 1887, whilst defending his friends against the charge 
of being radicals and ^ anti'-artistes‘ i “The labourers, the 
revolutionary party, want to bring about the material 
emancipation of humanity so as to make sure of their moral 
and intellectual emancipation.” But is it not the moral 
and spiritual change which as such must precede the 
formation of a superior system of society ? In the course 
of this natural developm?ent we shall reap the riper fruits 
of a heightened civilization which make the cultivation of 
literature and art on a larger scale possible and efficacious, 
hnd make man more indifferent to material enjoyments. 

Here again by their fruits ye ^hall know them. What 
have socialists done in the art of poetry? As to the 
poems produced by modern socialism, it has been remarked 
by those apparently not too well acquainted with the 
subject, that they form a complete failure, that they are 
wanting (at least in this country) in vigour and eamestpassion 
and bear no comparison with the Chartist poems of a past 
generation. Those who prefer this objection attribute the 
fault to the unreality of the socialist creed itself; feeling 
and inspiration are wanting, they say, in socialist poems, 
because the movement is lacking acluhlity. 

But this is not true altogether of English productions and 
still less so of continental poetry of the kind. As w^e shall 
presently show, from a few examples given, the poetry of 
socialism in form and substance does not reach a very 
high level, nor does it fulfil the highest function of the 
art as “ expressing in beautiful form and melodious language 
the best thoughts and thq subtlest feelings wffiich the spec- 
tacle of life awakens in the; finest souls*. It resembles ^ 
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modern poetry generally in being critical, not creative * it 
is not the poetry of reflection, but rather that of passion, 
rarely rising to the dignity of meditative stateliness in 
dwelling on the darker aspects and deeper significance of 
social life. It is, and pretends to be nothing else but, 

une poesie lyrique de V opposition''\ It has a flavour of 
Byronic scorn, and is tinged with the bitterness of gall 
as are some of the poems of Heine, but it lacks the ferocious 
force of the former and the fine though mordant iron}? 
of the latter. 

Take, e.g, the following concluding stanza of a poem 
by Joynes, the former Eton master, chosen from his “ So- 
cialist Rhymes”. Its object is to show the fallacy of natural 
inequality : 

Away we’ll dash, the tyrant’s lash, 

So rouse yourselves, my hearties, 

To slay and slash, to smite and smash 
Their cursed game of parties. 

Our hearts, God wot, may well wax hot, 

*- To think how we’ve been cheated — 

^ Twill be our lot with steel and shot 
To see our foes defeated. 

This sort of thing is sheer rubbish. 

Mr. H. S. Salt’s poems, published under the collective 
title “ Rhyme and Reason”, contain many happy apergus, 
or choice bits of ^sarcastic banter, which rarely reach, 
however, the high level of the real poetry of satire. 
They show a certain amount of dexterous handling, how- 
ever, and are pungent, brisk, and often humorous. “Hodge’s 
Dream” asid “A Song of Freedom” read smoothly as 
vers de sociele', and others there are which swell into 
trenchant declamation. But though all contain some sharp, 
barbed arrows well directed^against some forms of faithless 
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religion , .and heartless philanthropy, as in “ The Blessings 
of Content” and the Hymn, to Malthus”, they are want- 
ing in the power of artistic touch and fine discrimination ; 
there is too much intellectual trifling and rhyming ina- 
nity, and here and there what the critics would denominate 
vapid sentiment. 

If poetry is really “ the bloom of high thought, the 
efflorescence of noble emotion”, this kind of rattling 
versification does not indicate much elevation of thought and 
feeling among those who write and those who read. In 
some places it is even coarse, and everywhere it is wanting 
altogether in the calm restfulness of true art and that 
Controlling mastery of the artist over his subject, which, 
indeed, bears the marks of spiritual excitement, but at 
the same time maintains a tone and manner which give 
dignity and distinction to noble ideas expressed in metre. 

■ The following lines in “The Workman’s Jubilee Ode” 
are not a fine specimen of cultured and refined humour: 

Hail, fiftieth year of sanctimonious robbery, , 

Imperial brigandage, and licens’d crime; 

Religion mealy-mouthed, and cultured snobbery, 

And mawkish art and priggishness sublime! 

Hail, great Victorian age of cant and, charity, 

When all are free, yet money-bags prevail ; 

Huge Juggernaut of civilised barba?ity, 

Lo ! we, thy victims, bid thee bail, all hail I 

Nor do the “ Chants for Socialists ” by the author of the 
“Earthly Paradise” impress us on the whole as worthy of 
their author’s fame. We are disappointed by the want of 
force and fervour which we should expect here» even from 
“the idle singer of an idle day” under the influence of 
the social passion, except,^^ perhaps, in “The March of the 
Workers” where we hear as it were the stir and motion ^ 
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of marching battalions of labour” « And we are disap- 
pointed with the poems, as a whole, from an aesthetic point 
of view. Mr. Morris fails to strike the right note somehow, 
or the tone is not deep enough to inspire enthusiasm. In 
the "Message of the March Wind” we have elegiac re-* 
fiectiveness and a hopeful tenderness which is touching 
without being disturbing, but it lacks vividness of emotion. 
There is about this and most of these laboured productions 
a kind of unconscious sense of failure and hopelessness 
of ever being able to touch the heart of the “British 
workman”, that renders even this cunning artificer in rhyme 
feeble and uncertain, almost inefficient in his appeals. 

In France, the land of “ Chants revoluiionnaires^\ the 
^Ulianson sociaV'" displays more fire and force than “sweet- 
ness and light”. From the days of Chenier, Rouget de 
LTsle, and Eeranger, song has exercised a powerful influence 
on the people and stimulated the social-democratic move- 
ment, as did for example “ Le Chant des Ouvriers ”, by Pierre 
Dupont in 1848, But if we except Eugene Pettier, whom 
Jules Valles calls the Juvenal of the Faubourg and whom 
the '' Sod a liste'\ in its eulogy on the occasion of his demise 
in 1887, called the “Tyrtaeus of our labour party”, there 
are few who have reached the heart of the French people 
as a whole. One ^ or two excerpts from E. Pettier %vill 
show the drift and scope of his poetry. In the concluding 
•apostrophe in ^^Reve du Forgeron^^ we see the “scientific” 
bent of PottieFs socialism in verse 

n 

“Toi, compagnon, prends ces outils qu’on nomine, 

'■Raison, Prog}'i:s, Science) Rgalite, 

Sois plus qu’un roi, sois ton maitre, sois homme: 

O travailleur, deviens Humanite.” 

We are reminded here of #alt Whitman's democratic 
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art. Other lines might be quoted in abundance in which 
science is represented as the power which shall demolish 
finally the capitalist, the soldier, and the priest, the er- 
mined judge, and the rest, or where the ancient Communard 
poet, as in “ On fusille les Voleurs”, pronounces sentences 
of death on all the propertied classes. Throughout, as 
in ^\Le qmtrilme Etaf the material delights of the coming 
millennium are painted in sufficiently satiated colours; in 
them the famishing and ragged dw^ellers of the Faubourgs 
are promised mainly unstinted meals, a full plate, and 
flowing cup, as in the following: 

“ Alors, aboHssons les classes, 

Partageons dM’oirs ct plaisirs; 

Reposez-Yous, epaules lasses, 

Le vapeur vous fait desnloisirs; 

La matiere entre dans sa gloire; 

Nous mangeons tous au m6me plat; 

Et Pantagruel verse a boire 
Au quatn^me 6tat.'' 

Not a very high poetic flight this ! Truly it is a faithful 
French version of Lassalle’s saying that the labour question 
is a question for the stomach. But such a theme lends 
itself better for treatment in prose. 

Here we may quote the words of writer in the 

Revue Socialisie for December 1891 (in the functions of 
art. They serve as an apt criticism on the actual art of 

socialistic poetry and a criterion of wKat it ought to be. 

^Hl faut une fime,” says Georges Beaume. “II faut ime 
“conception de la vie, une'^foi, i’inquietude d’lm au-dela 
“terrestre. II faut se Jeter tout entier, capable <;le souffrir 
“et d'aimer, dans les angoisses et les aspirations dii 
“temps, dont nous pouvons Stre une parole. Nous aurons 
“ la joie de FefFort, la jdie sainte du sacrifice et du 
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“devoir, la folie des chimeres. Nous aurons peut-Stre 
“I’iHusion d’embrasser le monde et de Femporter daus-Ie 
“soleil vers les justices sublimes.” 

All this is really directed against the art and literature 
of the Bourgeoisie, But it is applicable to socialist poetry 
as well. 

Here, however, it may be stated that it is premature 
to expect the highest efforts of poetry and still less of 
the Drama from a vast body of men such as the socialists, 
high and low, in their present p^osition of militant excite- 
ment, engaged as they are in a fierce class struggle. It 
is in times of conscious greatness after conquests achieved, 
as in the days of Pericles, or in the Italian towns of the 
Renaissance and England under Queen Elizabeth that Art 
and the Drama flourished. It is a fair argument for socialists 
to say : when we have conquered, and have been delivered 
from the tyranny of artificial famine which now hinders 
the restful cultivation of art, we, too, shall win the laurels 
of poetic genius and shall enrich the world with u grand 
and noble literature; when we shall be put in a position 
to live a life worthy of human beings, and shall be enabled 
to develop our faculties without stint as to time and oppor- 
tunity, when we* shall all be invested with the full rights of 
free citizenship and shall have ceased to be engaged in the 
sordid struggles for mere existence we, too, shall create 
new^ ideals and live up to them, and our artists, poets 
and painters, architects and artificers in the plastic arts, 
and cunning handlers in all sorts of instruments of music 
will fill the world with sights and sounds which shall 
provide spiritual delights and perpetual feasts of reason 
in the society of the future. • 

An independent witness and competent critic in a 
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high-class German periodical tells us that the new 
epoch inaugurated by socialism is really an attempt to 
translate into fact the partly understood ideals of the last 
century. Then the subjective development of the individual 
was the end aimed at, now the great object is to apply the 
£esthetical and philosophical ideal to practical everyday 
life. Since this is possible only when ample provision 
is made for a material basis, bodily must precede 
intellectual development, and therefore the aim of the 
socialist movement is by means of material improvement 
to make the realization of the Ideal possible for the 
mass of the people. For this reason so far from being 
an ^obstacle to the rising up of a new art it will advance 
it. Unlike the now dominant principles of Art, those of 
the art of the future will be founded in nature, the new 
Art, like the giant Antseus, receives its force from mother 
Earth, having positive fact for its firm foundation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SOCIALISM AND ROJIANISM. 

Leo XIII ... a fait trois grandes choses, 
dont la premiere consequence, a ete do 
rendre au Catholicisme, et gendralemeiit 
a la religion, leur part d’ action sociale. 

F. Brunetii^re. 

Revzie des deux Mojides. 

‘‘Le labanim moderne, ceiui quisymbollse 
les esp^rances et les droits de I’humanitd 
n’est plus a Rome. Depuis la Revolution 
fran 9 aise, le signe de la Croix ne peut 
plus 6tre le signe de Fiddal nouveau. Le 
" labarum contemporain est incontestable - 

ment le drapeau rouge. A. Veber, 

Revtie Soczalisie, 

A SURVEY of , Socialism in relation to modern thought 
would be incomplete without dwelling in the concluding 
chapters on the relation of modern religious thought in its 
two main branches to Socialism, and it will be understood 
that it is in this and no other sense that we use the terms 
Romanism and Protestantism. Among the many and 
costly presentations made at the Vatican on the occasion 
of the ^Pope^s Jubilee a few years ago, none, probably, 
was more valued than that of the King of Saxony. It 
consisted of the Biblia Paupemin in facsimile, and con- 
tained a gi'a^eful inscription alluding to the successful 
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efforts of Leo XIII in bringing home to the poor the 
blessings of the Gospel. This really was an allusion to 
those attempts at social amelioration in the Roman Church 
which have received in a marked degree the countenance 
of its present head, who, even as Cardinal Pecci, and 
almost as soon as he was called to the priesthood, 
turned his attention to questions of social interest Tnhis 
papal allocutions and other public utterances, Leo XIIL 
has more than once given expression to deep solicitude 
for the welfare of the working-classes in their present struggles, 
notably so on the occasion of receiving a body of French 
operatives, who had made a pilgrimage to Rome, and who, 
on being introduced to His Holiness by the general secretary 
of U CEuv re des Cercles Catholiques Ouvriers^\ heard the 
following words addressed to them in excellent French : — 

“ Nous mSmes, des le debut de notre pontificat, nous 
“ avons pens6 a vous, quand nous rappelions aux peuples 
“ les principes fundamentaux de Tordre social. Nous avons 
suivi depuis, avec attention, les travaux des congres tenu 
“ successivement en France, en Italic, en Allemagne, et, 
“dans les derniers jours, en Belgique, et en Suisse; et nous 
“ne cesserons de faire, pour Famelioration de votre sort, 
“ tout ce que notre charge et notre coeu?; de Pere pourront 
“nous suggerer.” 

A superficial observer might be inclined to think that 
nothing but antagonism could exist between two such 
movements as Socialism and Romanism. But a little 
reflection will soon discover causes of mutual aj;traction 
even in their fundamental theories of society. Both are 
international and’ cosmopolitan, aiming at universality, 
patriotism and nationality occupying at least a secon- 
dary place in either system. Both attach supreme import- 
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ance to association and organisation under a centralized 
government, though under very different kinds of rulers* 
Both prefer regulated co-operation and the corporate 
forms of Industry to competition and individual enter- 
prise, one tending towards the Commune as the type of 
social union in the future, the other to the regime corporaiif 
as the typical form of the organization of labour in the 
past. Both are, therefore, alike opposed to the principle 
of laisser^faire, laisser-aller, and the results of that sj^stem 
in the establishment of bourgeois predominancy, or 
middle-class rule during the last hundred years. Both 
tend towards a levelling uniformity, though social 
inequalities within given limits are fully recognized by 
Romanists and in a fnanner so decided as to provoke 
the most hostile criticism of Socialists. Both are frequently 
brought into conflict with Governments on account of 
their anarchical and hierarchical tendencies respectively. 
These are some of the points of contact. There are 
also fundamental differences, producing mutual repulsion. 
They disagree in their views as to the basis on which 
the social edifice rests, and the means and methods of 
social amelioration. -According to “the Socialist heresy’^ 
the will of the “sovereign people” forms the keystone of 
the society. According to the Roman conception, it is 
founded on Di\uhe authority, that authority being repre- 
sented visibly by the “sovereign Pontiff”. Socialism comes 
into conflict with Romanism, moreover, by its negation 
of the s^credness of marriage, and its tendency to destroy 
the bonds of family life, and also its virtual denial of the 
rights of private property. Its revolutionary methods of 
social reconstruction, which "would break with the past, 
entirely clash nvith the Roman conception of historical 
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continuity. Its impatience with the existing social order, 
and its scornful disregard of religious consolation under 
privations and trials, are little to the taste of “Social 
Catholics’^ who are as anxious to "repress insatiable egot- 
ism” among those in possession, “ which so much lowers and 
enfeebles human nature”, as it is opposed to the rapacity 
of those who, to use the words of the Encyclical, “aim 
at seizing and holding in common whatever has been 
acquired by the title of lawful inheritance, or by the 
intellect or labour of thcohands, or by frugal living”. In 
the latest Encyclical, indeed, we read that “ the impartiality 
of the law and the true brotherhood of men were first 
asserted by Jesus Christ”. But, then, one of the most 
pronounced of Catholic Christian^ Socialists explains that 
the guiding principle of that brotherhood must be “le 
devouement s’exerqant a Fombre de la croix”. 

In fact, Romanism regards both Socialism and Indi- 
vidualism — which latter it is in the habit of identifying 
with Continental Liberalism — as the "freres ennemis”, 
both anti-Christian in their nature, but its natural anti- 
pathies towards the latter, apart from other reasons to be 
mentioned farther on, incline it to greatey sympathy with 
the former. 

This new Catholic movement must Be, therefore, care- 
fully distinguished from that of the Liberal Catholics, such 
as Lamennais and his school of some fifty years ago. 
It calls itself Catholic-Conse^ative, and its representatives 
mainly belong to the elite of society, clerical and lay. 
Not only in France, but in all European countries with 
large Roman Catholic populations, especially in Austria, 
its leaders at this present^ moment aim at no less than 
a counter-revolution to undo fhe effects wrought by the 
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first French Revolution. French writers of this school 
even suggest that the thread of social development must 
be taken up again where it was snapped asunder by 
the Revolution coming in as a disturbing factor in the 
even progress of social evolution and reform, i,e. at the 
stage immediately preceding the ancien regime wiiicli was 
itself too much under the influence of the eighteenth century 
philosophy, ix. before the breaking up of the institu- 
tions bequeathed to society by Mediaevalism. Thus, it is 
hoped, the mental, moral, and social anarchy resulting 
from the Rationalism of the revolutionary period, coin- 
ciding with the rule of laissez-faire in Economics, will be 
replaced by a new order which will bring peace ^at 
the last. ^ 

“ A cette anarchie liberale et revolutionnaire, il faut, sous 
“peine d’etre bientdt jete par le courant dans Fabime du 
“ Socialisme democratique, ou s’engloutirait tout ce qui reste 
“ encore d’ordre social, il faut, dis-je, opposer la hierarchies 
which consists in “ la distribution harmonieuse et ordon- 
“ nee des diffe'rents groupes de la societe\ d^apres les fonciions 
“ natureUes et so dales, qui leur sont propres, sous la direct mt 

de F azitorite'S 

This suggests a two-fold inquiry, (i) How do the ac- 
credited teachers "of Romanism account for the rise of Social 
Democracy; and ^having traced it to its source historically, 
(2) how do they propose to direct its course ? In other 
words, what are the regulating and restricting forces called 
into requisition in order to conduct the Socialistic move- 
ment into safe channels, according to the lessons of past 
experience? 

* “ Revolution et Evolution — Le Qentenaire de j ei les Conser- 
vateurs Catholiqued\ par G, de^ Pascal, Paris, 1888. pp, 67 and ajite. 
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In their historical criticism, Romanist critics display a 
characteristic skill in logical fence, in their endeavour to 
strike a double blow at the Reformation and the Revolu- 
tion, in making them conjointly responsible for the evils 
of Capitalism and Socialism. They agree with Karl Marx 
in calling Luther the progenitor of Capitalism, while 
Individualism, the child of Protestantism, is the parent of 
modern Industrialism. In the same way Socialists speak 
of Protestantism as the “ religion of private property ”, or 
“the religion of the bourgeoisie'^ whilst both Socialists 
and Romanists dwell with bitter irony on the effects of 
that social revolution which made the pursuit of private 
interest and free competition the rule of life in modern 
industry. The Reformation and the Revolution thus 
having failed to satisfy the friends and enemies of the 
present social order, what remains but to look for social 
reforms to another quarter, hence the demand for ^^une 
serieiise et salutaire re'action ”, 

It is curious to find that Proudhon, in his “ Confessions 
of a Revolutionary”, published in 1880, comes from his 
Socialistic, or rather Anarchist, standpoint to the same 
conclusion, though it is not hard to guess which of the 
two alternatives he prefers. 

“Le moment”, he says, “est done venu pour les puis- 
“ sances de FEurope ou de s’abjurer ^lles-memes devant 
“ Finterrogation des citoyens, ou de rappeler les Jesuites 
“ et de restaurer le Pape”.^ 

Here Socialism and Romanism part company. The 
Social Democracy cannot go back. For them fhe French 
Revolution is only the precursor of the Social Revolution . 
that is to be. The descendants of the men of '89 care 
little for the Reformation oLthe sixteeuth century; nay, ^ 
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in a measure, they share the antipathy of Romanists 
against it, but they also remind the representatives of 
Catholic reaction that the agrarian revolts of the Refor- 
mation period were nothing else but attempts to shake 
off the fetters of the feudal regime for which the Roman 
Church was in a measure responsible, and to which now 
she expresses a desire to return. They also point out 
that the excesses of the Reign of Terror were the out- 
burst of popular wrath against social oppression supported 
by religious terrorism for centuries. The clerical counter- 
revolution, they add, is nothing else but an attempt to 
restore the social caste-system under priestly rule which 
prevailed in the dark ages, or something much akin to 
it, a “Communism of Rapal Theocracy ’k 
It is always best to accept in their own words the 
definition of those concerned as to the actual standpoint 
they occupy. We will do so in this instance. Le Comte 
de Mun speaks as the mouth-piece of the Social Catho- 
lics, and his character and position leave no doubt as to 
the sincerity and accuracy of his statements. He belongs 
to an old and noble French family; his father’s mother 
traced her origin to James L He also belongs to the 
aristocracy of talent, his great-grandfather having married 
a daughter of fielvetius. His own mother, Eugenie 
de la Ferronays, i^ mentioned in Madame Craven’s Re'cii 
Smir, and through her the relations of his family 
with Lamennais, Lacordaire, ^ Montalembert, and Bishop 
Gerbet probably gave the first impulse to his own social 
Catholic ^lympathies. He was intended, like many dis- 
tinguished members of his family, for miilitary service, 
and had his own share in the- war with Germany, being 
one of the prisoners at the fall of Metz, but it was “in 
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the face of the flames of the Paris Commune” that he 
vowed -to become “an apostle of labour”. He began to 
visit the chief centres of industry and to organize the 
labourers, giving up his military career to devote himself 
entirely to the work of social regeneration and re-organiza- 
tion. He b&ame the founder and general secretary of 
the (Euvre des Cercles Catholigues d'‘ Oimriers^ as well as 
a member of the House of Deputies, and in this two-fold 
capacity he has had ample opportunities of giving expres- 
sion to the opinion of the party whom he leads. In one 
of his stirring speeches, delivered ten years ago, on the 
occasion of a pilgrimage to the Church of Notre Dame 
at Chartres on the part of the Catholic workmen’s clubs 
connected with the (Euvre^ and iijL answer to the question, 
“Are we Socialists?” he says: — 

“No! no! we are not, and never will be Socialists. 

“ Socialism is the negation of Divine authority which we 
“affirm, and is the affirmation of man’s absolute indepen- 
“ dence which we deny ; it is the passion of possession, 

“ and our doctrine is founded on renunciation. Socialism 
“is the logical outcome of the Revolution; there is there- 
tofore nothing in common between us.” 

But again addressing himself to the general body of 
this society at the closing cf its anniversary meeting in 
1882, he says:—* ^ 

“If it is being a Socialist to be anxious to secure for 
“ the labourer what is his due, to see that the conditions 
“ of liberty are regulated in such a way so as to prevent 
“his becoming the victim of competition inr spite of 
“ himself, to prevent his wife from deserting her home for 
“the factory and the workshop, to prevent his children 
“from doing work at an age, too tender, exposing body , 
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“ and mind to premature decay ; if to make sure that self- 
interest shall not be the only measure of estimating the 
“value of work done, that the workman shall recover in 
“his Sunday rest the moral and material guarantees of 
“that independence which the Church had secured for 
“him so that he shall be enabled gradually to rise in 
“ his profession-~if to wish for all this is being a 
“ Socialist, I can understand why we are accused of being 
“that.... No, gentlemen, we are not, and we never 
“shall be Socialists; we want 4he solution of the social 
“ question, that is all, and this solution we expect from 
“the Christian Tradition.” 

Such is the position, of what we may call the avant- 
garde of the movement. We may proceed in the next 
place to consider the actual opinions of the accredited 
representatives of Romanism on such burning questions 
as the relations of capital and labour, the respective merits 
of Individualism and Socialism, the much discussed 
question of self-help and State-help for the protection of 
labour, and the promotion of associative modes of industry 
as a means of counteracting the evils of individual 
isolation. 

To begin witli the relation of capital and labour: 
Here it will be ii|teresting to note not only what economic 
theorists and clerical or clerically-minded philanthropists 
have to say on the subject^ but also how far they are 
seconded by practical business men and by lay employers 
of labour- of the Roman Communion. 

Both Dr. Ratzinger, in his work on Political Economy, 
founded on ethics, and Canon Hitze, as the general 
secretary of the^ ArbeiierwM (corresponding to the French 
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(Etivre) as well as a* Deputy of the Prussian Landtag and 
German Diet, in his lectures on Capital and Labour and 
the Reorganization of Society, establish a claim which 
few would call in question, that the Roman Church in 
her monastic discipline, including manual labour, as in 
the case of the monks of St. Bernard in particular, and 
in the teachings of her great mediaeval revivalists, such as 
St. Francis, " the ardent lover of poverty”, has pronouncedly 
accentuated the duty and dignity of labour. To the 
organization of the guilcj^ and labour corporations of the 
same period, under the fostering care of the Church, they 
ascribe the growth of those two modern ideas, the 
^*»Iiberty of labour” and the “rights of labour”, as well 
as the prosperity and progress: of industry before the era 
of manufacture and machinery. They point out the 
contrast between the cordial co-operation of those engaged 
in the trades then, including masters, journeymen, and 
apprentices, mostly living under the same roof and partaking 
of the common meal at the same table, and in, happy 
harmony applying their common skill to the production 
of articles of use, and the unhappy divisions of employers 
now with the separation of interests resulting from the divi- 
sion of labour in the present modes of industry. For in 
producing all commodities, not for iihmediate customers 
but for the market, modern industry separates producers 
and consumers as well as employers and employed. 

To this disintegrating principle of modern Commer- 
cialism they ascribe the unhappy divorce of the manual 
producer from the instruments of production^ and his 
consequent dependence on capital, /.<?., capitalist employers, 
which is in contradiction to the formal freedom he 
enjoys in the eyes of the law^ and to the political liberty, 
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which is the outcome of the same commercial era (for the 
French Revolution and the Revolution of Industry coincide 
in point of time and aims). Practically, they say, the 
worker must sell his work for what it can fetch in the wages 
market, and the purchaser of it becomes the sole owner 
of his labour for the time being. Labour thus is degraded 
into a mere link or pivot in the mechanism of production. 
The relation between the recipient of wages and his 
employer ceases to be personal; he has sunk into the 
position of a commodity. The^^ sole aim of production 
now is simply profit, and everything else is of subordinate 
importance: — 

“Millions, even myriads, are thus amassed (says Rata- 
“inger) by means of iippoverished labourers selling their 
“ work for a song among the agricultural and factory popu- 
“lations of Great Britain and Ireland, on which hangs 
“the curse of the disinherited, who, on account of the 
“ over-powering predominance of capital have never re- 
“ ceived the full value of the work done by them.” 

The iron law of wages prevails, indeed, not because it 
is an actual law of nature, but a practical abuse of power 
on the part of the stronger. If in this matter capitalists 
were guided by the principles of moral law, the fate of 
those who depend on them would be better than it is, 
but individual employers are powerless in competing with 
the rest. Here, then, the community, through the State, 
must come to the rescue, and protect man against iron 
necessity from without. Public authority must be para- 
mount over the “authority of competition”, and restore 
order in the chaos of conflicting interests, so that the 
higher interests of the community may be protected against 
the interests of private cupidity. “Employers of labour”, 
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supplements Hitze, in a later pamphlet on this subject, 
“must render the path of legislation easy, and cheerfully 
second the efforts of social politicians”. 

But more than this is wanted. There are times when 
to go back is the best way of advancing. We are living 
in such times, and, as a matter of fact, the loudest laud- 
ators of modern progress are retrogressive in this respect, 
that they return to heathenish methods of avaricious 
exactions against which the Church set her face in the ages 
of faith; exactions, moreover, which brought ruin even- 
tually on the culture and civilization of the Roman Empire. 

As Christianity rescued that society from complete annihi- 
lation in regenerating it, so now, by means of a return to 
Christian methods of industry,* th^ formation of Christian 
institutions for mutual siiccour and support, and the orga- 
nization of associations of production in one form or 
another, the work of social reconstruction can alone be 
effected. 

What is wanted is a widely-extended system of “ Pa- 
tronage”, something like a restitution of the patriarchal 
relationship between master and man, and a reunion of 
the men themselves in corporations of tlie several trades 
and branches of industry to which they are attached; in 
short, a serious attempt has become imperative to re-collect 
the units of our “pulverized society” info something corre- 
sponding to the Christian ideas of union and communion, 
so utterly at variance with fhe individualist tendencies of 
the day. This attempt at reunion, says Ratzinger, is the 
only demand which Socialism and RomanisnT have in 
common, as also it is the only part of the Socialistic pro- 
gramme which has any nliance of realization. But, he 
adds, Romanism differs fron> Socialism^ in this respect, , 
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that it rejects the doctrine of absolute equality in each of 
the units thus to be reorganized, since humanity can never 
consist of equal atoms or simple ciphers, a graduated 
scale in rank and social subordination being essential to 
its nature. The higher the organism, adds Hitze, the 
greater will be this kind of differentiation. But Socialism 
and Romanism differ still more in the methods of their 
reorganization, the former tending downwards in resorting 
to compulsion, and aiming at the satisfaction of personal 
desire; the latter tending upwards, through self-reliance 
and self-denial, through love and liberty to work out a 
higher social destiny. 

Thus, generally speaking, the Roman Church as tiie 
Mater dolorosa, in her- anxiety to ease the sufferings of 
the poor, may be compared to the courageous mother 
who confronted the lion with her child betw'‘een its teeth, 
attacking liberie fe'roce de la concurrence’^ to prevent 
the lion’s share of profit being taken from her children. 
Antipathy towards the unbelieving capitalist may add 
fuel to her just anger, but there can be no doubt as to 
its sincerity. Prejudice may obscure the judgment at times, 
so as to prevenf the zealous controversialist from distin- 
guishing as carefully as might be wished between liberty 
and license, egoism and egoistic unfairness, unfettered 
and unprincipled rcompetition. This is natural enough. 
Personal prepossessions affect the judgment, Rome repre- 
sents law and order. The principle of lalsses faire leads 
to economic anarchy, for in the absence of ethic restraints 
in the cbmpetition struggle, the law of the strongest is 
apt to prevail The Liberal Economist allows of no 
other but the laws of nature in the play of economic 
forces, the Roman Economist refers everything to the laws 
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of the* Church, Tordj'e oic regiient le droit et h devoir^ 

On some points Romanist writers and speakers differ, 
and we must devote the concluding portion of this chapter 
to the discussion of one of them i.e. the province of the 
State, or the social politics of Vaticanism. 

Two fundamental faults are pointed out by Hitze which 
it is the duty of the State to remedy in the “ capitalistic 
order of society”. 

(i.) Its defective methods of production and distribution. 

(2.) The want of uiyty of plan in the process of 
production. 

That process is mechanical, excluding personal relation- 
ship between the directing minds and the manual labourers 
engaged in it, and it is carde^ on without concerted 
action among the producing firms; hence the evil of over- 
production. What is therefore wanted is more public 
control of the process of production, to protect the weak, 
and public measures for supplementing what is lacking 
in the present modes of production, with a view to 
introduce some kind of order into the present chaos. 
The solution of the Social problem consists in the re- 
placing of Individualism by Socialism, the atomizing process 
of competition by solidarity, mechanical combination by 
personal bonds. In the place of this Anarchy of produc- 
tion, we want order, instead of the expropriation of the 
weak by the strong, the strengthening of the weak and 
the curbing of the strong, and in the place of individual 
independence, the subordination of the individual to the 
educated moral sense of the community. What is essential 
is the restoration, of the rights of society over the indivi- 
dual and capital. In the concrete, society may act 
through, as it is represented i^y, the corporation and the , 
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State. It may be dangerous to invest an Autocratic 
State with these powers, but order has it claims as well 
as liberty. Such are the sentiments almost literally tran- 
scribed from Hitze’s work on “ Capital and Labour”, written 
in 1 88 1, and dated, as we observe in the preface, from 
the German Campo Santo in Rome, where the distance 
from the centre of Imperial power, perhaps, added to 
the sense of security from the abuses of power; but in 
the worst cases, he says, even State Socialism is better 
than Capitalism. ^ 

Some explanation, however, is required of the fact that 
the progress of Social Reform is so tardy in Belgium, even 
when an Ultramontane Government is in power, and yet 
this is the charge preferred by Roman Catholics, notably 
the late leader of the Social Catholic party in Austria. 
Perhaps, if we turn our attention to this latter country it 
will throw further light on the subject. 

Here, in the last and strongest bulwark of Conservatism, 
in a country to a great extent agricultural, a country, too, 
grown rich since 1848 by the spread of varied industries, 
economic Liberalism and anti-clerical Josephenism form the 
most formidable opponents to Romanism. Here, too, “the 
experts of Anarchy ” are drawn up in full battle array against 
what remains of Autocratic rule, though Sir Charles Dilke is 
probably exaggerating in saying that “ Socialism is perhaps 
a greater and more present danger in the Dual Monarchy 
than in any other country”. In Austria-Hungary, Liberal- 
ism is mainly represented by thej^msh. bo^lrgeo^s^e, which 
“is barked at by anti-Semitic dogs, and howled at by 
democratic wolves”. It is here that we find the Catholic 
Social party advancing at full^ speed. State Socialism is 
called by the Baron von '\^ogelsang:— 

V i 
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“A grand educational measure for which humanity 
ought to be grateful, and which history will crown with 
“ an unfading garland of glory.” Better than the omni- 
potence of the plutocratic State” is the “omnipotence of 
the princely patriarchal State of even the pigtail period.” 
“All ways lead to Rome. Socialism, too, will be led in 
“ that direction, provided that in the counsels of God there 
“ is a future for Europe, worthy of human destiny .... In 
“ their critical views, materialistic Social Democrats and 
Christians often run on parallel lines. * Property is theft ’ 
“ is a Christian and social truth if the modern explanation 
“ of property is accepted as absolute property, unconditioned 
“ by political and social duties. The use of private property, 
“on the principle that we can do what we like with it, 
“is robbery of that which belongs to God, Society and 
“the State.”* 

What follows but that the State must step in and 
vindicate its just claims and those of Society ; the Church 
will take care of the things which belong to God. 

In Austria, then, where Roman Catholicism is strong 
in the Court and aristocratic circles, and through them 
able to counteract the influence of plutocracy in the 
legislature, State Socialism in the form of paternal Government 
finds its most powerful advocates, whilst such proposals 
as those of the Liberal member Plener forrthe representation 
of labour in the form of ^ ’ “'Arbeiter Kammer ” to 
supplement the actual delegatk>n by orders actually existing 

* See Gesammelie Aufmtze Tiber socialpolitische iind verwandte 
Themaia, voe Freiherr C. von Vogelsang. Heft, iv, pp. 216 — 18; Heft, 
vii. pp. 389 — 92. It js the party formerly led by this sturdy represen- 
tative of State Socialism which has become so formidable of late, a 
rather inconvenient ally, and a ^ill more inconvenient antagonist ci 
State Authority. ^ ^ r 
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already, receives but scant support from the Social 
Catholics and their organs in the Press, though they, like 
the rest, insist on the creation of corporate organizations 
as the best means of solving the Social Question. 

Metternich, writing in 1840 to the Marquis de Saint- 
Aulaire on the revolutionary decomposition of society in 
France, said, "‘Les bons esprits en France ne trouveront 
le ciment propre a la reconstruction de Tedifice sociale 
que dans la voix de la Corporation,” and Catholics in that 
country were engaged in celeb isating the centenary in 1889 
by a systematic refutation of *‘the false dogmas of 1789”. 

We may touch on one or two points in the social 
policy of the party led by the Comte de Mun in that 
country, and contrast# it* with the attitude of the Social 
Catholics in Germany, thus completing our survey, and 
drawing, or rather help our readers in drawing their own 
conclusion. 

During the Debate in the French Chamber on the 
Insumnce against Accidents Law, 0:1 the 28th May, 1888, 
and the Law for the Protection of Women and Children 
on the iith of June in the following year the Comte de 
Mun delivered two speeches which sufficiently indicate 
the drift of social politics of the party he represents. 
After speaking of the evils of the constant conflicts of 
private interests# in which the weak go to the wall, and 
the social dilemma between the pulverizing effects of 
individualism and the centplizing effects of bureaucracy, 
he says the only remedy is State intervention: 

“To Ternedy this and to counteract its effects, there 
“is but one means, if possible wors^ than the disease, 
“namely the ever-growdng intervention of the State; we 
“ must say out^ght, State Socialism, to the legal organisation 
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of which we are proceeding every day with giant strides. 
" Anarchy and State Socialism— those are the two necessary 
"and inevitable terms of the individualist system of which 
"the modern economic regime consists/' 

This being the case, all social laws must have for their 
object the restitution of labour, now degraded into mer^ 
chandise, to its former honourable position and dignity. 
And as the law then under discussion would have a 
binding power in associating those for whose benefit it 
would ■ be passed, it w’ould amount to State recognition 
of the desirability of forming those "corps autonomes” 
from the organization of which Catholics in all European 
countries expect . so much. It would be a step towards 

r organisation if msiiiuiio?is profi^sionelks basc'e snr la 
soiidarite'' . The . two reasons given by the Comte de 
,Mun in support of the law for protecting women and 
children, and as an excuse for his becoming a ^^J>arf.isan 
de la regkmeniaiion dit travail”^ are, again (i) that work 
is a public function, (2) because the principal nfission 
of the State power is to be the guardian of justice and 
the protector of all, especially of the most feeble; for as 
he says, C|uoting Lacordaire: E?iire k*fori et k faihk 
desi^Ia liherU qni opprime, et dest la loi^qui affranckiiP 
Of course he speaks here of the function of Government 
in the abstract; for the present Govertunent in France 
the Count and his follow^ers have no other feeling but 
that of pronounced antagomism. Fariemeniarisme 

voiia PennemiF" was the challenge thrown at them in the 
Romans’ speech, in reply to Gambettas mof^ "Z? Clerical 
lisme voila reniiehii F' But there is no reason why he 
should not smite his enemies with their own weapons, 
driving out Satan by BeelzebubTand usings the prevailing 
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form of State legislation for the purpose of striking a blow 
at the system,, by which it exists. When the reporter of 
the Commission, during the debate on the subject referred 
to, interrupted the Comte de Mun in his speech, reminding 
him in the House that the real intentions of the speaker, 
as stated before the Commission, were to call into existence 
a number of Catholic corporations, holding property and 
legal status under the existing law of Syndicate, and thus 
to spread a net of Catholic associations over the whole 
country, the Comte de Mun admitted this, indeed, to be 
his pious wish, and that from its fulfilment he expected 
real social peace. But, in the meantime, he would accept 
less, and what will ultimately lead to it. 

This, too, in generat, is the course adopted by the Centre 
party in the German Diet, but with a difference. The 
work of association and organization has been going on 
here vigorously, and more successfully than elsewhere ever 
since 1848, when “ Piusvereine’’ were formed under Ket- 
telcr’s directions, and “ Gesellenvereine ” under Kolping. 
After the short episode of Ronge^s ‘‘ German Catholicism”, 
which converted his congregations into Radical clubs in 
strong sympathy with the Communist tendencies of the 
times, attempts have been made to establish some kind of 
link between Romanism and Radicalism similar to that 
aimed at in i83t), and again in 1848 in France. But the 
object is not to radicalize Romanism, but to romanize 
Radicalism. Association atid organization on Catholic 
principles further this end. These associations are to enjoy 
State protection. But State Socialism is approached wfith 
more caution by the responsible leaders 6f Catholic opinion, 
and by the central organ « of Catholic social reform in 
Germany, whilst fhe opinions of Hitze and others referred to 
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above are only endorsed with careful qualification on this 
head. Not many years ago a number of articles appeared in 
the Clmsiiich-Sociak Blatkr under the title “ A Momentous 
Decision”, referring to the final verdict on the Bill to ensure 
the labourer against the effects of old age and infirmity 
which was finally passed on' the 24th of May 1889, and 
that only with the help of a minoiit}’ of the Centre party 
who voted in favour of the measure in spite of its w'arnings 
against the tendency of increasing too much the influence of 
Bureaucracy. accepting the principle that it is right 

to use public funds in the interest of one social class, 
and in pursuance of a particular policy of State, and to 
gi^e effect to it by compulsion, this is a new departure 
in legislation ; it amounts to a fegal proclamation of State 
Socialism in its most pronounced form.” “ Here we stand,” 
we read farther on, ‘‘on the cross-roads w^here Christian- 
Social and State-Socialist policies p^rt company.” “It 
amounts to a iriumph of ike Socialist tdea^\ 3 Xid the compieie 
isolation of ike Church and her unchangeable opposition 
to the party of social subversion.” 

Here, then, Romanism, pitted against Protestant Cassarism 
in the plentitude of its power, is less inclined to invoke 
State aid than in France, where it finds itself face to face 
with a weakened and discredite’d Govimraent, atheistic 
in spirit, and as such in antagonism -^with the general 
tone of religious feeling in a catholic country, where 
the zrj “ Chasse aux pritres \ has found no echo, but has 
strengthened rather than weakened the party of Catholic 
Reaction. * 

This, then, is* the result of our enquiry, that, whilst 
the whole course and ten<}oncy in the special policy of 
Romanism leaves no doubt as t<» its sincerity in sympathiz- 
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ing- with the more moderate demands of Social Democracy, 
it is equally certain by its own confession, that the great 
aim of this policy is the weakening of the bourgeoisie^ 
and the ultimate destruction, if possible, of the liberal 
rigime. Open war is declared against individualism, and 
so far, Romanism moves on parallel lines with Socialism. 
For this reason the demand for State-Socialism is most 
pronounced in Austria, where it affords the best means 
for frightening the bourgeoisie^ and least so in Germany,: 
where the State is both willing and powerful enough to 
do this on its own account, to the detriment of Church 
influence, especially in Prussia, where, since 1809 the 
Catholic Church has been regarded in the light of a State 
institution, and her priesthood as State officials. For 
this reason the demand for State interference is more 
pronounced in France at the present political juncture; 
where the State may be used and used up without danger 
for social purposes, strengthening rather than weakening 
the ecclesiastical position. It is more cautious in Belgium —, 
cautious to a fault as we saw — where the State engine, 
under a Liberal Constitution, , and in the presence of 
political equilibrium of power equally divided, and shared 
alternately by the Ul tramontanes and Liberals, might be. 
used by the latter as well as the former for their own' 
advantages when#.n office. That ecclesiastical ascendency, 
pro majore gloria Dei, is kept in view in all these moves 
of social policy is natural ei^ugh. It is not so much as 
denied by those concerned, though made too much of, 
and som^etimes unfairly misrepresented by adversaries, as 
when one of them, speaking of the double-mindedness of 
Romanism asserts that the PQpe condemns every form of 
extra-Catholic goci^Iism, whilst at the same time cultivating 
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most assiduously that \^’hich may be considered as iiitra-' 
CatlioiiCj trying to turn socialistic influence in the bulk of 
the population to his own account. Other churches might 
learn a lesson of savoir-faire from the Church of Rome, 
either as a Church of Opportunism or a Church in Opposition, 
namely, not to leave a nerve unstrained to make their spiritual 
power felt among the masses, and to take care not tO' 
alienate, but to lead rather than vainly try to resist the onward 
march of democracy. Claiming, as the Church of Rome 
does, to be not only the^sole depository of Divine truth, 
but also the “guardian of all Social truth”, what more 
natural than that she should endeavour to emphasize by 
all means in her power that social doctrine which she- 
believes to be the only true doctrine. A strong belief in 
their own sacred mission is an essential factor of success 
in ecclesiastical organizations for those who have the good 
of the people at heart, though they take not their stand 
on the axiomatic assertion extra ecclesiarn Jiulia salus^'^ 
in matters social or religious. It is quite open te other 
religious bodies to reject such claims on the part of one 
branch of the Church Catholic, and the present writer 
has no desire or vocation to make liimself the champion 
of such unwarrantable assumption. He merely states the 
case without defending or contravertinf the position taken 
up by those whose policy he describes.^ At the same time, 
viewing the matter from his own standpoint, studying the 
social question and the subject of socialism in their rela- 
tion to one of the greatest religious forces on the present 
da}^, as one among many modes of thought, and tracing 
thus the connecrioii between Socialism and Romanism, and 
not writing here as a religious controversialist, he cannot help-* 
making considerable allowance* for earnest men not of his 
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■own Communion, and giving them full credit for their good 
intentions. He cannot withhold his respectful sympathy 
from a Romanist wTiter who, in his tractate on “The 
Social- Political Importance and Activity of the Holy Father 
Leo XIII'", makes the following assertion: — 

“ Christian Society, above all things, must be reorganized 
“ according to God's will, recommencing actively its course 
“according to the divine plan. This must be its heart 
“and centre if those social maladies are to cease against 
‘“which we are fighting.” 

The heart and centre may not be in Rome or Geneva, 
not in this or that local branch of the Church of Christ; 
but it is wherever Christianity exists as a spiritual force, 
and the Christian Chprdi as a spiritual organization. 
Religion is the soul of social organisms, the formative 
principle working from within ; therefore, to use the words 
‘Of the great social reformer, Le Play, “ Let us place Society 
anew under the guardian protection of religious faith”. 


CHAPTER IX 


SOCIALISM AND PROTESTANTISJI 

‘"'Jedenfalls ist das Geburtsland <icr mo* 
demen Social* Demokratio die Welt des 
Frotestantismus.” Theodor. Arndt. 

'*Die wirthschaftlicben Ziele, denen die 
Arbeiter unter Fiibraiig der Socialdeino- 
kratie zustreben, im ISTaniea der christlichea 
Klirche zu. bekampfen, sind uncliristlich/’ 
I^eso hiiions passed at ike :z 7 id Evajigeltcal 
Social Congress in Berlin rSgi» 

Protestantism, says Karl Marx ia his Capital, is essen- 
tially a bourgeois religion. His followers in England and 
America explain this further by saying that from its 
religious Individualism folIow^s in a direct line e«?onomic 
Liberalism which is the bugbear of Socialism, that from the 
Protestant principle of liberty of conscience is derived the 
doctrine of natural liberty, the parent, of iaissez-fam in 
Economics, i^e. freedom of contract and unlimited com- 
petition, whence they affirm flow all th5 evils complained of 
in our modern social system, and that a matter of fact it 
is in Protestant countries that capitalism chiefly prevails. 

“The predominately commercial States of Christendom 
are the predominately Protestant ones, while even in Catho- 
Jic Countries the main strength of the Protestant minority 
lies in the trading classes.” * E. de Laveleye, Alexis de 

* E. Belfort Bax: ‘*Tlie Religion of Socialism^b p. 77 and also conr' 
pare Revue Socialisfe for April iSpcC p. 409-=r"io- , 
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Tocqiieville and M* Guizot, J. E. Thorold Rogers, F. 
Seebohm and many other well-known writers at home and 
abroad say the same, but they consider that this rather 
redounds to the glory of Protestantism as an Economic 
force, inasmuch as what we call modern progress is mainly 
the result of the enterprise and industry consequent upon 
the liberation of mind in the i6th century. Even a 
leading German Protestant divine, addressing himself to 
the task of comparing the social and economic influences 
of Romanism and Protestantism ;respectively, admits this, 
and asserts with pride that “the machine is somewhat 
in the nature of Protestantism”. * But it is the division 
of work by machine labour as a source of wealth to som^, 
which enslaves and impqvetishes man as an appendage of 
the labour-saving machine, says the modern Socialist, as, 
indeed, did the Protestant economist Sismondi in his day. 
Moreover, adds our Socialist critic of modern industry, 
thus conducted it is the theory of the sacredness of private 
propertjj; first formulated by Grotius and other Protestant 
legists, and the Egotism praised as an economic virtue 
in the 17th and i8th centuries and canonized as a creed 
by the orthodox economists following the Scotch Protestant 
Adam Smith, which let loose on the world all the unbridled, 
forces of Industrial •competition and conflict, the passionate 
desire for accumulg^ting wealth and the various methods 
of increasing profits at the expense of the labourers, w^hich 
has brought about the present ^situation. Even Doellinger 
traced pauperism as the companion of progress in England 
to the Reformation, and in this way the bad effects of the 
prevailing industrial system are by man}t unimpassioned 

f-’*' “ Katliolicismus und Protestani5smuso“gegenuber der SQzialen Prage ”, 
y von Gerhard Uhlhorn^, * 
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and impartial -writers on the subject attributed to the 
economic effects of Protestantism. 

It is well, therefore, before we speak of the present 
relations of Socialism and Protestantism to show what are' 
the actual principles of Protestantism as far as they effect 
the social question, then to examine the relation of modern 
Protestant thought to socialistic theories, and lastly what is 
done and remains to be done in Protestant communities 
by way of practically solving the problem. 

That Protestantism encourages the accumulation of Capital, 
and with Luther recommends the worthy use of temporal 
goods, that it encourages indirectly the pursuit of private 
interest, having regard to individual rather than collective 
advancement, is an undeniable^, fact. But it is not the 
Reformation alone which is answerable for this ; it shares 
the responsibility with the movement of the Renaissance 
and the revival of natural science studies consequent upon 
discoveries coinciding in time, or nearly so, with the reli- 
gious movement. These conjointly widened the uiinds of 
men. They brought together the literary treasures of 
Antiquity and the material wealth of the New World, 
stimulating human activity in all directions, naturally 
tending to commercial expansion, and gradually producing 
that regard for a “splendid materiality” and that peculiar 
“rage of ownership’’ which has, ind^d, added much to 
the vigour of enterprise, although it has been to the great 
detriment of those who are I|ft behind in the race after wealth. 
For a time, and to some extent even at the present moment, 
Protestantism leaning on the State has given some counte- 
nance to the competition of nations, and to “ national egoism” 
in the industrial warfare of political economy. And her^ 
again, Protestantism unlike Romanism^, being national rather ^ 
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than international in its general tendencies, is more opposed 
to Socialism than its rival. But the Reformation and the 
Renaissance alike were a revolt against the mediaeval 
ideas of terrestrial life, both encourage a healthy mun- 
dane philosophy which sanctions and stimulates human 
energy and effort in the affairs of this life with a view 
to healthy enjoyment Reformers like Luther and typical 
humanists like Erasmus and Ulrich von Hutten, 
however, are opposed to the greed for wealth, and 
severely inveigh against commeicial rapacity and luxu- 
rious indulgence. Wyclif stands up as the apostle of 
equality, discountenancing the oppressive measures of 
the craft guilds of his day. Nor should it be forgotted 
that in placing high honogr <5n honest labour the Reformers 
did much towards emancipating it from existing civic 
disabilities and preparing the way for the modern vindi- 
cation of its claims.* In this respect the Reformation 
supplemented the work left unfinished by the Renaissance, 
the clasgiical ideal of free labour falling far below that 
of the Christian. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
theory of private property and the system stigmatized as 
** Capitalism” are derived from classical modes of thought, 
and from the re-introduction of Roman Law with the 
classical revival, rather than the influence of the Reformation. 
Thus it was, as the,,, present writer has stated elsewhere, f 

* In the “Adages’'' Erasmus appl^ng^ the saying A mortuo irihttium 
exigere to tlie acquisition of riches by,|Unscrupulous means, says: “The 
rage of ownership has gone to such extremes that there is nothing 
in the worldf sacred or profane, that is not beaten into money ..... 
and, what is most cruel of all, the wretched common j>eo^le are de- 
frauded and their necessary food curtailed hy inmimerable tithes and 
t»xes” — Drummond’s “Life of Erasmus,* Vol, I. p. 284. 

^ f See Dictionary ^ of Political •Economy edited by R. PI. Inglis 
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the combined influence of the spirit of curiosity in the 
age of the New Learning, with that of cupidity roused by 
the discoveries of gold in the New World and other 
sources of material aggrandizement, together with that of 
the contemporaneous religious liberation of the human 
mind, which led to the stupendous development of economic 
resources which forms the foundation of modem wealth 
and the hideous contrasts between progress and poverty. 
Nor should it be forgotten that Humanism, as the principle 
of cultivating man as njan, blending with the Humanism 
in the sense of Christian Philanthropy, has ever since 
been developed into a system of ministering in a variety 
of ways to the weaknesses and necessities of human nature, 
so as to modify the hard inequalities entailed by free 
competition, and to lessen the evils of selfishness by the 
cultivation of human sympathy. In this way the supposed 
representative of pure egoism in political economy, Adam 
Smith, says, in the much decried "Wealth of Nations” : 
"It is the industry which is carried on for th^ benefit 
of the rich and the powerful that is principally encouraged 
by our mercantile system” — and this he attacks. "That 
w^hich is carried on for the benefit of the poor and 
indigent, is too often either neglected or oppressed.” 
This he implicitly recomniends. It ais in Germany, the 
land of classical culture and prevailing Protestant thought, 
that the modern school of political economists arose who 
opposed with might and main the fallacy that political 
economy is simplj^ the science of wealth, w’ho have 
vindicated for it a place among the moral and historical 

Palgrave, F.R.S. under heads Chrutianiiy and Economics^ The Influence 
of Protestani Thought on Eco^zomic Opinion and Practice; and agsiin 
under Ilumanhm, its Influence on Economics, 
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sciences having for its object the welfare of humanity as 
a whole. It is in the latest and most authoritative German 
hand-book of the science that we are^ told its ethics are 
to teach social man the duty , of not only following 
egoistically his own interest, but also the welfare of others^ 
and unselfishly to provide the, community,* according to 
his ability, with the requisites for the material and - spirit 
tual elevation of his fellows'^ whilst- the State is defined 
as the grandest moral institution, bound to use its- force 
in the pursuit of all economic igiterests, and by rational 
State-intervention to supplement the deficiencies of self- 
help. It is the Danish Protestant Bishop Martensea 
who appeals to the State to bring about “ a just distribu- 
tion of the common SQci^ products- of all for all’h In 
fact pages might be filled simply with the names and 
titles of productions by Protestant divines and laymen 
more or less distinguished, some holding the highest posi- 
tion in the Church and State, who give expression to 
similar sentiments, make positive proposals more or less 
defined to bridge over the gulf between riches and poverty, 
to restore labour to a place of dignity, to remove as far 
as possible the obstacles to its emancipation, to lift the 
masses materially, morally and mentally to a level with 
those classes who lure no^ in fulD’ possession of all the 
means of wealth a%d comfort, in short to remodel society 
on the principle of Christian equality. 

But a more plausible charge^ is preferred against Protes- 
tantism in a Roman Catholic brochure on the relation of 
Protestantito and Socialism. The author attributes to the 
individualizing tendencies of Protestantism tke destruction of 
t^e social bonds which in the mediaevaj structure of society 
^ held together men in^ associations, trade-guilds, and other 
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social and industrial institutions, but which the Reformation 
and its child the Revolution destroyed. Protestant Individu- 
alism, he says, is eventually subjectivism, egoism : for this 
very reason, he adds, it prepared a w'a}^ for Radical Socialism 
and Communism, the one extreme producing its opposite. 
We are quite ready to admit that the germ of social dis- 
integration is contained in Individualism, i.e. Individualism 
immodilied by any counteracting influences. But we cannot 
admit that the principles of the Reformation exclude that 
which M. Guizot has ^.claimed for Christianity, i.e. the 
fecond principe i' associaimi which re-collected the scat- 
tered elements of Roman society at its dissolution. On 
the contrary, A. de Tocqueville shows how in the United 
States the growth of commepci^ associations is a sign 
of the power of free associations taught by Protestantism, 
and that in democratic countries— and America owes its 
democratic constitution to its Puritan settlers— la Science 
de i'association est la science mere'\ to which it might be 
added that the various attempts at co-operation |tnd free 
combination, as in trades unions in recent times, have most 
signally prospered in Protestant countries. These are 
the antidotes of competition and the best available means 
for mutual protection and support among those least able 
to hold their own in the competitive .struggle, as also they 
are the best means of bringing ab^ut a more evenly 
diffused distribution of economic productions. 

But we must not be lured away into controversy about 
abstract principles and their tendencies. It will be more 
to tl'ie point to shew what is being said and done by 
"some modern representatives of Protestantism by way of 
settling the social question, or by way of meeting socialist 
demands. Take for examp Ip the following paragraphs ^ 
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extracted from the Resolutions passed at the 4th General 
Assembly of the Evangelical Union in Stuttgart a few 
years ago: under head No. 5, referring to Associations of 
Labourers we read, “The Fourth General Assembly of the 
Evangelical Alliance expresses its cheerful adhesion to the 
efforts for the formation of Evangelical Labour Associa- 
tions in Germany and urgently calls upon all local unions 
and their members to invite the labourers to join associa- 
tions for the purpose of raising their own position and. 
for combating socialistic enors.”^ 

Under head No. 6: The Reformation and the Social 
Question : “ The fourth Genera! Assembly of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance expresses its conviction that the mental and 
moral forces contained in the principle of the Reformation 
are sufficient for effecting that Reformation of Christian 
society which has become imperative, that in this way 
alone revolutionary socialism can be overcome.” So in 
one of the latest meetings of the Evangelical-Social Con- 
gress at Berlin, consisting of all forms of Protestant 
thought in Germany, the celebrated ex-Court Chaplain 
Stoecker said that in the reconciliation of Individualism 
and Socialism lies the solution of the social question, and that 
the claims of Socialism for a greater development of its 
principle of solidarity in -ihe present condition of society 
are an important factor of social evolution. 

So far from taking up a position of unmitigated an- 
tagonism Protestant Churchmen everywhere have of late 
years endeavoured to establish points of contact with 
Socialism oin a variety of ways, as the present writer has 
shewn in his work on “Christian Socialism ’h “Socialism 
an idea, ” said one of the Church organs in Germany, as 
far back as 1875, “and in spite of some of its absurdities 
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IS' a gi%at, reformatoi}' idea, and against ideas, however 
perverse, the application of force cannot prevail.” This 
was directed against attempts to put down socialism by 
authority. In its place, as is w^ell known, a kind of ** au- 
thoritative sodalism”— State socialism, as in the case of 
legislation promoted by Prince Bismarck under the name 
of Practical Christianity ” — has gained ground in Germany, 
enjoying considerable favour in the highest places. 

In a number of articles published in the clerical organ 
of this party in 1889 — 1890, commenting on a memorial 
drawn up by a special Committee of the Jfssssim 

on the duty of the Church in relation to the economic 
and social conflicts of the present day, the attitude of 
Modern Protestantism in relation to Socialism is clearly 
and amply defined. Here, both in text and comment we 
have the following principles broadly affiimed: that the 
Church is bound to concern herself with the whole of 
life here on earth and that social life must become inter- 
penetrated with the leaven of the Gospel, that the religious 
and moral principles of Christianity must be indicated 
and applied to economics and the social life of the present 
day ; so as to render existence less precarious, in the lower 
layers of society, to lessen the chasm which is widening 
between rich and poor and to insist on ^greater regularity 
in the process of production ; to combat materialism, gross 
or refined, in the higher and lower classes of society ; for 
it is this which lies at the root of the self-seeking greed 
which is the characteristic oC economic Liberalism, arid it 
is this which dictates the demands of revolutionary Social- 
isih, each man aiming at the highest degree of enjoyment in 
worldly goods. The Memorial proceeds to point out that 
Christ in His teaching and* healing acts endeavoured to * 
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remove the catises of social evils in day, and that Siodern 
Christianity, in a similar manner, must become again a moral 
power healing our social diseases arising from our social ‘ 
sins. In opposition to some current views as to many's 
position and destiny in the universe it says*: — ‘^The end 
of economic development we do not consider to consist 
in the equal and the highest satisfaction of earthly require- 
ments for all, still less in the greatest possible acquisition 
of wealth irrespective of the welfare of individuals, but 
in such a reconstruction of industrial life as, without 
removing inequalities of possession and class difterences, 
with their respective rights and duties and in. accordance 
with the state of culture reached by each section of 
society, yet shall enable •the lowest classes to attain to 
such a measure of material good as in the existing state 
of civilization shall secure them against economic distress 
and enable them to maintain and improve a moral state 
of existence/’ This would, it is assumed, prepare all 
for , .their higher future destiny hereafter. Further it is 
shewn that what is to be done has to be done not by 
formulating a social programme but by an appeal to 
Christian principle and the working out of Christian ideas. 
The only cure of mammonism is the Christian idea that 
man, is a steward of the possessions entrusted to him; 
that in a Christian society all economic relations must 
be ’based on the principles of brotherly love* that money 
matters are subject to moral control; that as the family 
is the., economic unit, the industrial relations of master and 
servants, ..employers and employed, ought to be as much 
as. possible in the nature of the extension of the family 
life which would include the re-establishment of social 
relations between the capitalist* and those under his employ. 
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The ' former is responsible for the bodily*- moral and intel- 
lectual welfare of the latter. A lovely picture, as drawn ^ 
by M. Flurscheim, is reproduced of Mynheer van Marken’s 
establishment near Delft, where the master and mistress living 
in their own villa surrounded by the happy homes of their 
work people which are situated in the same park, represent, 
as it were, a happy family life. A description is given of 
the lodging-house, casino, library, distributive stores, schools, 
concert hall, shooting alley, and institutions of every kind 
for insurance, saving, anxi profit sharing, and a variety 
of societies for general intercourse. This is to shew how 
these principles are capable of practical application. 
Van Marken’s yeast factory is the largest in Europe. 

In England ideas like these have risen to the surface 
in the form of Christian Socialism. Ever since this name 
was given to the movement by F. D. Maurice in 1848, 
when he made the attempt of “ Christianizing Socialism , 
it has been the aim of the Christian Socialists to reduce 
social abuses to a minimum, to introduce social informs, 
to improve and increase the number of social institu- 
tions, so as to remove as far as possible the just causes 
of discontent with the existing social arrangements. In 
America there is a society of Christian Socialists having 
similar aims, basing their Christian ^Socialism on the 
Fatherhood of God, and the brotherllood of men, and' 
" trying to carry it out in the spirit of Him Who was the 
First-born among many brethren.” 

* The, organ of this party Is ” The from whiSh we quote 

ifere aa extract which appeared in the January number 1894, and indi- 
cates the drift or the movement: — 

f-s Chridian Socialism-? Christian is radically different fronf" 
non -Christian Socialism: it differs aiHhe root^ InTits economic aim it 
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It is with this aim — the same, so far, in Roman, GathoHc 
and Protestant countries — ^^that, Christian Socialists have 
formed themselves into a sacred phalanx to oppose anti« 
Christian tendencies in Socialistic agitation as carried on 
the present day, "whilst encouraging varfoos forms of 
combination and co-operation for social ends on Christian 

does not differ, but it believes that that aim can only be fulfilled by- 
starting from CkrisL It believes that God made man one^ and made 
him for a kingdom of joy and love. But love must be free. Therefore 
God has . not forced His kingdom upon -►man. Men have been left, by 
slow evolution and experience and history, to come to choose God^s. 
kingdom for themselves. Moses tried to institute it by law. Law failed 
and must fail to introduce love. Hence Christ came, God in man, 
fulfil law in love, and lead men to the kingdom. Yet still was the 
Church He founded free to disobey. At first it worked for a kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. , Then it went astray in asceticism and false spiritu- 
ality resulting, like too much Christian science and mental science to-day,, 
in the failure to understand the Incarnation which includes the divinity 
of matter as well as of spirit. But no portion of God’s kingdom can 
be despised without penalty. Hence matter asserted itself, and shewed 
its power by re-acting on the Church and making her material and 
worldly, without spirit. The Protestant Reformation tried to escape this, 
by individual spiritual return to God. But it did not yet see that the 
Incarnation means God in all life, matter as well as spirit, society a-s. 
well as the individual. Hence it has only done a very partial, and in 
many ways misleading, work. Christian Socialists are therefore striving 
to bring the Church bzfck to hef primitive Catholic unity and secularly ^ 
and to establish GodJ*'. kingdom on earth, through Christ, Who is the 
imiter, God in man, the head of the body of humanity. Socialism it 
considers an idle dream, occasioned, however, by Christian thought, but 
a dream that can be slowly, yet actiysilly realized in Christian Socialism, 
through union with Christ, living from Him, and applying His law of 
brotherhood "to society, politics, industry, productive and distributive. 

• In the January number for 1895 the Dawn refers to the progress of 
these ideas in the Episcopal Church of North America as evidenced by 
t^ie utterances of bishops and others •at the last Church Congress and 
e?cpresses its intention to proceed to practically carrying out these ideas.. 
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principIeSj with a view to conduct the socialist movement 
into safe .channels. 

The task is difBcultj if not hopeless^ since Socialism 
professes to be a new^ Gospel -to 'supersede the old faith, 
and its leaders and many of its adherents tend to Atheism^ 
Agnosticism, and other forms of unbelief. To say to such, 
that “ the spirit and aspiration of Socialism has a Christian 
aspect’', would seem to be little to the point. But what 
is ' meant, here ' and in such-like phrases is this : That 
Socialism, as an ideal of society, as a protest against the 
selfish tendencies of individualism carried to excess, as an 
appeal to the social instincts of humanity, as an accentua* 
tlon of its corporate life with corresponding duties of 
Christian men to each otherj a^s an adumbration of a 
harmonized social order in ’which there 'would be room 
for the full and free exercise of social functions, as a 
combined effort to ensure the common w’elfare— So- 
cialism, as a conception of a more perfect social state, 
where the maximum of social happiness and the minimum 
of social misery could be reached— Socialism in short, 
as a collective term, embracing every form of philanthropy 
and every scheme of social improvement, is not inconsistent 
with Christianity; but that, on the contrary, any attempt 
to realize its ideas must fail unless it ha| Christian principles 
for its basis and Christian love for its| moving force. 

This is the principle from 'W’hich has sprung the recent 
revival of spiritual activity in the Christian world, what is 
called the new Christian Socialism, and the earnest dis- 
cussion of social problems in every representative meeting 
of the Church pf England. And in the same way we are 
assured by one wbp speaks with authority on the subject 
that never was there so*strqng an impetus among Non- 
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'Conforming bodies to face the social |)roblem in a Ciiristian 
l^Timanitarian spirit as in the present day. This is borne 
out by a perusal of the recent utterances at the Conference 
of Congregationalists and Baptists. All these signs of an 
awakening of Protestants to a higher sense ef social duty, 
shew at least that Christianity is now, as in former ages, 
working through its ideas as a leaven in society, and 
in this manner Christianizing the Socialistic ideas of the 
age we live in. The teaching of the old Christian Socialists 
, resolved itself into this one central doctrine, that associa- 
tion must re-combine the social units, each pursuing its 
.own private interests; that co-operation in production and 
'distribution must take the place; of heartless and lawless 
competition ; that concord ^mong the %vorkers and between 
themselves and the organisers of work must take the place 
of trade conflicts; that, in short, the confederation of 
-labour must be brought about to replace the irregular, 
.planless, and isolated pursuits of the individual witholit 
.any sense of responsibility or care for the w^elfare of the 
community. *‘Ali this can be effected only,” said the 
Christian Socialists, “by a radical change of opinion in 
the first instance.” It is not by political and social changes 
that any permanent good can be effected, they maintained, 
'gainst the politic^,! and f^conomic theorisers of the day ; 
what is wanted is |a moral and religious, not a social and 
political, revolution. They appealed, in the first instance, 
to the moral conscience and placed convictions before 
actions.; It is not your ‘public measures and external 
machinery^, which will reform society, they said ; your men 
must be. reformed, and then the conduct^of public affairs’ 
will help to . bring about a happy consummation, begun in 
tSe effort .of each moralised^ member of society. As long 
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as -people follow ■ industrial pursuits from purely selfish 
motives, they will compete with one another, and combine 
against each other as if they w^ere enemies. Let them 
I earn to look not every onp to his owm things, but also 
to the things of others, and the antagonism w^hich now 
frustrates 'the purpose of rivals, will become an amicable 
endeavour to promote the welfare of all. In short, they 
revived the forgotten sentiment of Christian brotherhood; 
they were above all things determined to put to an end 
the fratricidal war of selfish interests, supposed then, and 
supposed even by some now, to be the prime motor of 
human progress. In this struggle for the best places each 
.tried to reach the higher rung in the social ladder, unce- 
remoniously knocking over the^ weaker competitor. It 
was a ladder which, like that seen by Jacob in his dream,, 
rested on the earth, indeed, but its top did not touch Heaven. 
The Christian Socialists turned men’s eyes to better things. 
They, too, encouraged men to rise ; but to a higher sense 
of mutual obligation, and a nobler conception of (^ombiaed 
effort for the common good. Not more material en- 
joyment for each one, but greater moral and mental 
development for all, they said, was the object to be 
aimed at* ' 

The programme of the Christen Socialism, the 
objects of the Christian Social Union | which was founded 
.at Oxford not many years ago, are thus formulated:— 

(1) To claim for the Christian Law the ultimate authority 
to rule social practice. 

(2) To study in common how to apply the moral truths^ 

* See Tract on The Christian Socialist Movement and Co-operatiore 
by the writer published by the ^Educational Committee of the Co-opejja- 
tive Central Board. ** ' . 
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and principles of Christianity to the social and economic 
difficulties of the present time. * 

(3) To present Christ in practical life as the Living 
Master and King, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, 
the power of righteousness and love. 

It is curious to notice, too, how even French Protestants 
are being drawn into the current of this new movement, 
■which has for its ruling motive the desire of permeating 
.‘Society with the leaven of Christianity, of lifting up w^orkirig 
humanity to a higher level morally and materially, of 
lessening the trials and privations of labour, of reclaiming 
the lowest layers of the social residuum, and of restoring 
social peace throughout the civilized world. Thus we see 
a gradual return to the Christian principle, lost sight of 
for a time, that men should be fellow- workers, not economic 
rivals or enemies. This is the view taken by the Eevue 
Socialiste in commenting on a report of the General 
Assembly of the Protestant Association for the practical 
study of social questions in 1889; it sees in it a propitious 
sign of the times; for the main principles advocated by 
.speakers at this Conference, it says, bear the stamp of 
rreal interest in tfie social aspirations of the masses, as they 
'xefer to the unjust distribution of riches and the legitimate 
complaints of the •poor labourers as well as the urgent 
necessity of solving' the social problem by means of private 
philanthropy and an appeal to State interference. Here, 
remarks the organ of French Socialism “our readers will 
be most astonished and gratified to find among a religious 
body, forixierly bourgeois to the core, expressions of ^ 

* Some excellent leaflets are published by this Body to encourage the 
efihctive study of social subjects by its members and further fruitful 
, ^discussion of social probler^s. ^ 
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doctrines ' most gratifying to advanced Socialists In a 
previous number the same Review had referred with equal 
satisfaction to some social studies by M. Charles Secrelan, 
the Protestant Philosopher, indited' in a similar spirit 
From th'is^ it w’ould appear that, after all, the anti-Social 
character, encouraged, as Bl, Comte taught, by the indus- 
trial development in Protestant countries, has been coosL 
derably modified of late; that points of contact have been 
established between Protestantism and Socialism; tliat, as 
Professor Caird in his able work on the Social Philosophy 
of Comte has pointed out, there is another side to Pro- 
testantism which Comte in his abhorrence of its revolutionary 
or destructive side overlooked, namely the constructive 
power of Protestantism in armfng-the populace with reason 
and the power of using it, so as to work out the social 
destiny of Democracy in vindicating the right of all to work 
out their own social salvation and to do this by a return 
to the primitive forms of Christian belief and practice, 
based on the autonomy of the conscience* Nox is it in 
accordance with fact, as von Hartmann affirms in his 
pessimist criticism of Romanism and Protestantism alike, 
that it is on Protestant soil that irreligious Socialism 
flourishes most, whilst in Roman Catholic countries it is 
in danger of being submerged by what he calls Social 
Democratic Jesuitism. It is because th.^ centres of Industry 
are to be found in Protestant countries that we meet here 
a fuller development of Socialism, not because they are 
Protestant in religion. It is in Roman Catholic countries, 
^such as in France, Italy and Spain, that Sociahsm is most 
irreconcilable in its attitude towards religion and society. 
From the present attitude of all Protestant bodies towards 
Socialism, and from the manner in ^whidi their advances , 
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are met by Socialists of the better sort intellectually 
speaking, we should rather draw the hope that a modus 
vivendi will yet be established between the representatives 
of Social reform and those who follow in the footsteps of 
the early reformers. Of Luther it was saifi that he led 
the people as far as the Red Sea, .the- sea of bloodshed 
in the Peasant Wars, but no further, that he stopped short, 
frightened by the horrors of the social insim'ection. Social 
refomiers among Protestants of the present day must 
avoid incurring the charge of half*heartedness in the pre- 
sent attempts to stem social discontents. If it be true that 
the revival of these Christian Social ideas is part of a 
great awakening of the religious sense and a consequeht 
quickening of the soci^ (Conscience, which, perhaps, will 
in the long run be seen to constitute the principal glories 
of the nineteenth centmy”, Protestantism must contribute 
its share to these triumphs. The successful attempts of 
the principal Protestant bodies in Germany, irrespective 
of differences of opinion, to unite for the common purpose 
of holding annually an Evangelical Social Congress to 
discuss social subjects, is a w^elcome earnest of good things 
to come, as mutual dissension has proved all along the 
principal source of weakness among Protestants in facing 
■the social problen^. An Mtempt at one time w^as even 
made to unite German Protestants and Catholics in the 
work of social reform. But until this effort is crowned 
with success each must work separately and as far as 
possible on parallel lines towards the same object, emulating 
one another without envy, each aiming at excellence 
without trying to excel each other. * 

Here the author may be permittgd to re-^ffirm what he urged in 
a paper read at the Chmch Coi^gress at Hull; that the suggestion of 
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' Wt* know that thronghont the world’s history discords, 
caused by human error or selfishness, have to be 
reconciled by the introduction of a higher power, for 
good. Thus Christianity itself came first into the world 
■ as' a regenefating principle, and a moral force in society. 
Tts mission is the same now. 

. "The comparison between our modern conditions of 
-Society with those of the ancient world shortly before 
its dissolution,” says' Lange, the Historian of Materialism, 
" has often been made Ijie subject of remark of late, and 
undoubtedly there are remarkable analogies which are 
patent to the observant eye. We, too, have a profuse 
increase of wealth, and we have a Proletariate; we, too, 
have a corruption of morals' and religion; the present 
forms of government are endangered and there is a widely 
‘diffused and deeply rooted belief in a general revolution, 
'as imminent. On the other hand our age possesses also 
pow^erful remedies, and if the storms of the trai^itional 
crisis will not go far beyond our present expectations, it 
;is not likely that humanity will have to recommence its 
mental w’ork as in the time of the Merovingians. One of 
the most important remedies is undoubtedly contained m 
•fh ideas of Chruiianiiy^ the moral effect of which has 

tbe Bishop of Derry, at a former Church Coni^ess, for the creation of 
a chair of Sociolog}’ in the Universities for this purjjose, should be forth- 
with acted upon, that it is desirable to appoint itinerant professors, 
serving several colleges and schools of divinity, or otherwise to provide 
for a course of lectures on social subjects to be delivered during the 
^curriculum of theological students, or at its close, AIscv that prize- 
^ essays for the encouragement of such studies under the direction of a 
central committee 'bormected with the Church, might prove valuable. 
Two of . the most valuable contributions to the subject are prize-essays 
written for the Christian Evidence Sqciety at the Hague in 1S74. 
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been as often underrated by some as it has been exaggerated 
by others,” * 

In times past the ruling tendency in society was to 
benefit the few at the expense of the many, but now 
everything tends to shew that the tendency to benefit the 
many at the expense of the few. It is accompanied by 
a change from Utilitarianism to Altruism, or a tendency 
to substitute for the moral principle of utility that of dis^ 
interestedness. In short, it is a tendency to make self- 
interest subordinate to the solidarity of interests of the 
whole human race. Its ' goal is the highest spiritual 
development of man, or Humanity, "'‘unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ”. It is the ihd^e 
excellent way, though often missed by so-called Christians, 
who canrfot divest themselves of false ideas of goodness 
and the highest good, mere heathenish survivals in our 
Christian ciyilization. The chief obstacle is still the carnal 
love of the world which idolizes wealth, power and success, 
and sta^nds in the way of this final consummation, and it 
is the duty of Christian men to oppose this hindrance 
to real and spiritual progress. 

“ I confess, ” says J. S. Mill, “ I am not charmed with 
the ideal of life held out by those who think that the 
normal state of h^man brings is that of struggling to get 
on; that the trai^pling, crushing, elbowing, and treading 
on each other’s heels, which form the existing type of 
social life, are the most desirable lot of human kind, or 
anything but the disagreeable symptoms of one of the 
phases oF* industrial progress .... But the best state for 
human nature is that in which, while no, one is poor, no 
one desires to be richer, nor has any reason to fear being 
thrust back by the ^efforts, of others to push themselves 
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forward.” This Is the ideal state of a political economist, 
Protestant divines, or Catholic for that .matter, with the 
Book of the Prophet Isaiah and the Epistle of St. James 
before them should not be less strenuous in teaching and 
practising unVorldliness. Are not a moderate sufficiency 
of means 'and quiet, .enjoyment, more Tavourable to the 
growth of spiritual grace than our modern life at high 
pressure? Does not the highest effort of the inner life 
depend on the ' cultivation of a calm and contented 
disposition? Is not a constant state of conflict in com- 
petition with others unfavourable to growih in the passive 
virtues of Christianity and the development of certain 
b^nbvolence? Is not our insatiable acquisitiveness in the 
midst of affluence as far remoTed as it can be from the 
ideal of that heavenly state where they hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more”? Is not the restless race for 
wealth in the present day the worst preparation for the 
enjoyment of celestial peace? 

Fleonexia, or greed, the un^tilled appetite of ac<:umula- 
tion of goods ending in satiety of pleasure, as the object 
of life, was reckoned among and condemned with the 
most obnoxious vices of society in the days of the Apos- 
tles; it is' the most prominent feature of modem life. The 
followers of the Apostles and thdir fiocks^should never cease 
to raise their voice against it, and n^ost strenuously to 
oppose it, both in teaching and living. In so doing they 
would most effectually rebut the charge of encouraging 
egoistical greed and avaricious self-seeking, justly or. un- 
justly preferred against Protestantism. 



SUMMARY AND C0NCLUSIOK 


Wk bave now passed through the various phases of modem ; 
thought and their correspondence with or opposition to 
the modes of socialistic, though^, in the present day; we* 
have seen how at times the two currents are attracted; 
towards and repelled from each other, and that upon the 
whole, as we should have expected from the nature of the 
case and before an exarpirration of the facts and pheno- 
mena, Socialism must be regarded as a confluent or tri- 
butary of the general stream of contemporary thought and 
life rather than a counter-current to the intellectual move-' 
ment of the present day. 

We have seen how it falls in with the prevalent theories 
of those scientific teachers and their soi-disant followers,’ 
who accept the mechanical view of the Universe and’ 
with it a materialistic view of social evolution with its 
practical consequences. But w^e have also noticed signs 
of a turning of the tide, .such as. is Observed amon^ the 
recognized exponei|;s of modem science, towards a more 
spiritual conception of the universe, or at least a scepticism ' 
more or less pronounced in the efficacy of monistic natur-' 
alism,; as afiording a full explanation of social existence ' 
or as am intellectual lever for raising*- and perfecting 
society. We have seen, too, how in its attitude towards 
the most important scientific theory of-the age, Darwinism, 
Socialism is inconsistent with itself, hailing it as an ally 
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at one*" moment and denouncing it as an enemy the next 
For the struggle for existence and the principle of com- 
petition are one and the same, and in this effort of escap- 
ing from the dilemma not only Socialists, but scientific 
men like Hm^ley, or would -be*sociaI philosophers like Kidd, 
are guilty of the same inconsistency in their endeavour 
to reconcile their humanitarian yearnings with their scien- 
tific theory, Mr. Huxley refuses in morals the acceptance 
of the principle prevailing in the cosmic process which 
brings .about the survival of the fittest, and Mr, Kidd 
does not seem to see that “social efficiency’* which, he 
says, results from a rational pursuit of individual enterprise, 
would be sacrificed with |he introduction of altruism on 
supra-natural grounds, forgetting apparently that selfishness 
is not the only natural instinct we possess. # 

These inconsistencies do honour to the heart of the 
Socialist, the scientist, and the social reformer, but they 
also show that the theory of natural selection in itself and 
by itself proves insufficient for the solution of the social 
problem. 

Again, in dwelling on the ethics of socialism w^e observed 
the high standards of action upheld in its theory with 
human solidarity for its ideal and end. But we also 
noticed how, in the practical application of these principles 
and ifi its party manoeuvres, Socialism oten falls below them, 
in which no doubt it fares no w'orse man other systems 
■with greater spiritual pretensions, but which in the case 
of Socialism building up its moral system on the basis of 
fact; and on a purely material foundation, is less.- excusable. 
"^For whilst we do not expect human beings to reach Divine 
standards, or the nature of man to be raised to the full 
height- of supernatural perfectiph, we have a right to expect 
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those who acknowledge none but natuTal laws and saiictions 
to live up at least to their presumably less exalted and 
less exacting code of ethics. 

We noticed that the fault of the system here lies in 
t|ie absence of higher ideals* and the w^eakness of moral 
momentum, in the absence of Jhe spiritual ardour and 
enthusiasm imparted by religion, to bring about the pro- 
mised social regeneration. We saw how as critics Socialists 
are pessimistic, whilst in the construction of their owm 
scheme, of social reconstruction they are optimistic over- 
much, from which it is, not unfair to conclude that •there 
must be some fault in their analysis of the present social 
system and some error in their forecast of the society 
of the future; that in thi^ respect again Socialism only 
reflects the oscillations of modern thought, now tending 
this way now that^ according to passing modes of the 
Zeitgeist^ and that the safe middle coume lies in the 
hope of a scientific meliorism which steers clear between 
the two extremes; in other words that to avoid the 
disappointments which follow on exaggerated optimistic 
hopes, and the laming efforts of a weary and hopeless 
pessimism, we must look to social reform instead of to 
social revolution Tor a gradual though radical change of 
the existing social^ system^ that we must set about to 
reform it on the ^^rinciple of positive fact, avoiding the 
fictions and fallacies of a distorted pessimistic imagination 
and feverishly excited optimistic expectancy. 

This led to the comparison t)f Positivism with Socialism 
as two rival social creeds in the present day. We saw 
that whilst, both have much in common and an intellectual ® 
affinity exists, as Comte observed, between the aims of 
Socialism to establish the principle of solidarity as opposed 
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to egoism and the aims of Positivism to raise altruism or 
love of our neighbour into the leading principle of social 
actioju yet serious diversities of aims and metli<:xls exist 
also, which jprevent a fusion being effected between the 
two movements; that the aristocratic and hierarchical ten- 
dencies of Positivism and' the democratic and equalitarian 
principles of Socialism are exclusive, of one another, and 
that the slow progress of’^Comtism to win over the masses 
is a proof of this incompatibility between the two systems. 

Vve>next considered h?Av far Socialism may be regarded 
as the friend or enemy of modern culture, and inquired 
how far the friends and representatives of culture, are 
justified in their fear modem Socialists, like the 

Vandals, if A’ictorious would sweep away the last \’estiges 
of modern civilization. x\ careful, examination of the 
subject showed that on the whole this fear is unfounded; 
that culture which /ms survived the Vandals is not in 
danger of being swamped by Socialism, but that, on the 
contrary, even in the event of a socialist triumph, *culture, 
literary, scientific, and artistic, wuuld survive and prosper. 

At the same time we indicated the natural antagonism 
that exists between the men of action^and the men of 
thought, and which accounts for the instinctive dislike and 
fear with which the conservative literal?/ class regards the 
revolutionary innovator, and we drew riae conclusion from 
this that culture as such is not capable of solving the 
social problem and satisfying the claims of Socialism ; and 
also that wdiilst the plea of socialists for material better- 
ment as the pre-recpisite for improved mental ^culture is 
justified within limits it is none the less true that on the 
progress of culture -*not only mental but chiedy moral 
all round must be founded the’hope of social improvement. » 

» 12 
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Lastly we considered the relation between modern 
Socialism and modern religious thought in its two principal 
manifestations, Roman Catholic and Protestant. It was 
pointed out what are the .^efforts made by Catholics to 
meet the demand for social reform and supply the need 
of social reorganization, the maliy points of contact where 
Romanism and Socialism meet, also where they are 
divergent in their aims and methods ; but whilst willingly 
admitting the advances made by Romanism in winning 
over and organizing under i^s sway vast b«ot3ies of 
w’orking-men not yet caught in the net of Socialism, 
(especially in mainly Protestant countries where both are 
arrayed against a common enemy, the Bourgeoisie^] we 
also noticed that in piareiy Roman Catholic communities 
the opposition between the claims of the Church and 
those of Labour have proved irreconcilable and the enmity 
between Romanism and Socialism is most virulent. 

We proceeded in the last place to dwell on the relation 
of Protestantism, as a mode of religious thought, to Social* 
ism, to consider how far the charge of diametrical opposi- 
tion of their principles is justified, and to what extent it 
is true that capitalism, laissez-faire ^ and the faults of 
modern industry supposed to flow from them, are the direct 
outcome of the |)rinciples of the Reformation practically 
applied in Protes^nt countries. We endeavoured to show 
that the Renaissance, contemporary discoveries, the revival 
of natural science, and the adaptation of scientific dis- 
ccweries to mechanical processes are partly responsible 
for this \ and how, on the other hand, in all Protestant 
countries attempts at social reform and refomis in economic 
.science, as well as the growth of philanthropic institutions 
to lessen and remove the •effects of social pressure, are a 
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sign of an awakenmg of Protestant thought to the duty 
of remedying existing social evils. We next pointed out 
in a few counsels of perfection what is yet lacking in 
these efforts ; and what remains now is to hope and wait 
and work M* better things. 

The current of humai> thought will, not and cannot be 
retarded. Religious, philosophical and scientific thought 
in its direct and indirect influence on ethics, individual 
and social, cannot fail considerably to change the phases 
of society, though not^ always with the same speed nor 
in the same direction. Social forces ever at work will be 
propelled this way or thjit, according to prevailing changes 
m '"thought and inteliectuaj development. Nor is ours the 
only age in which the human,, mind has been stirred 
in its deepest depths by changes in the e^ctual world 
around us, and by reflection on the past, and an eager 
looking forward to coming changes in the future, -and in 
turn has reacted on the course of events. It is possible 
in this transition state, nay, it is certain, that we exag- 
gerate the importance of the epoch in which we live and 
its influence on the future fate of our race, as it is quite 
possible that we magnify unduly the greatness of the 
danger of the revolutionary changes through which we 
are passing or are likely to p^ss. ^ 

But to avoid as far as possible ^overrating our own 

importance, or being frightened by imaginary peril, we 

must try to see, as far as ove can impartially and clearly, 

whither we are drifting and what are the intellectual^ and 

moral forces which are driving us onward. <»Only in so 

doing can we, measure to some extent our strength and 

weakness in 'copipig with the difficulties of the hour. It 

is only in the performance of our twofold duties of purifying, 

* * ^ 
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the religious and moral conceptions'^ of the thought of 
the present day and practically applying it to present day 
problems that we can hope to help forward the social 
movement of our race in its confused aims and generous 
aspirations, preparing the way for the evolution of the 
society of the future. 
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Individualism and Competi- 
tion 40.' 

Monfecn in its pliilosoi>liieai bear- 
ings on '‘Socialism 32 .seq. 

' Morajs of Socialism 8, 38 .seq, 

Morris, William 119, 122, 125. 

Muii, le Comte de, on Catholic 
Socialism 130, 148. 
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H. 

Natural EeviYa^.aiKl Socialistic 
Aims 18. r 

Novels, Socialist- 110 seq. 


Optimism 67 
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Pessimisin and Socialism 61 seq. 

176. 

Philosophy of Socialism 1 seq. 

Pleonexia, on passion of accu- 
mulation 46, 173. 

Plutocracy 106. 

Poetry, Socialist 123, 128. 

Political Economy of Eomanist 
writers 138. 

Political hypocrisy of Soeial- 

^ p ists 54. 

Positivism in relation to Socialism 
78 seq. 177. 

Potier, Engine, Socialist poems 
126. 

Protestantism and Socialism 135, 
149, 153, 178 seq. 

Proudhon 135. On Property 145 

Psychic 3Iethod of Social Evolu- 
tion 35. 

/’ . E. ' 

Eatzingei, E., Catiiolic Economics 
138. ^ 

Eeforniarion and Eenaissanee and 
Capitalism 156 — 7. 

Eeligion mid Social Democracy 
12, 39, 57, 153,, 

Eeligion of Humanity and Social- 
ism 95. 
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Congress 153, 160, 170. 
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Salt, H. S., on Literature in 
relation*' to Socialism 105. 
Science and Socialism 28—9, 
35, 

Shairp, on Culture lOL 
Scl'ieel, von, 1, 12. 

Scitercr, E., 100. 

Selinvidt, 0., 23. 

Scbopeiiliauer, A., 65. 
Schnlze-GavernitJi 93. ^ 

Social Democracy and Christiaiiity 
145. 

SocialFutitre of working-classes 89. 
Social Evolution and Eevolutlon 
6, 77, 99. 
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Soeioeracy 84. 

Sociology 80, 92. 

Solidarity, tlie end of Social 
Development 96—7. 
State-Socialism 144—6, 149, 158. 
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_ » By ihn same Author 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

ChpisiiaD Soeialist and. Sanitary Reformer 

excellent and appreciative* account of tlieVork accomplished or 
attempted by Charles Kingsley/’ — World, ♦ 

“Its object being to present simply that side of Kingsley’s lifc in 
which he appears as ‘a social and sanitary reformer/ The task has 
been excdlently performed.” — Gt^irdimi, . 

“Charles Kingsley’s work as a social reformer forms the subject of a 
thoughtful monograph by W. KauRaiann a writer who is widely known 
by the group of popular books on the histprical and ethical aspects of 
Modem Socialism.” » 


“It would be difEciilt to condense more ably, more strikingly, and 
more truly than he has done Kingsley’s words and works in social 
subjects.” — Glasg-ota Herald, 

• 

“Mr. Kaiifraann, author of several boolcs about Socialism and the Social 
movement, has w’ritten a pleasant and temperate volume about Charles 
Kingsley as Christian Socialist, and the part ho played and the iniluence 
he has exercised in the change — little short of revolution — that has taken 
place since his day in social questions.”— .5'/. j^ames^s Gazette, 

% 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 


“Mr, Kaufmann here reprodyces, with some changes, papers 
In^ve from time to time appeared in various periodicals, and %hich have 
contributed to make •their, author an authorit}'’ on tliis subject. . . , Mr. 
Kaufmann’s statement of own views is one that will' repay study,” — 
Spectator, 
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SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 

IN 

THEIR PRACTICAL APPLICATION 

‘^Altogether this >s likely to prote a very useful introduction to a 
difficult alid little understood subject/’— J^eviezv* 

“This wise little book, keeping to the fair criticism of historical fact 
and comment, passes in review the various Communistic attempts to 
introduce more simple forms of life, and to bring about a moib fraternal 
union among men for the common gcod, and greater equality of fortune 
and happiness. . . . Few books so Uttle have contained so ^ ™^ch. 
It is full of the reading which bears upon its subject, and its argu- 
ments grow naturally .rou«d '^the solid fabric of statement .” — Dmlv 
TelegrafK 


UTOPIAS; 

OR 

SCHEMES OF SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT 

FROM SIR THOMAS MORE TO KARL MARX 

“The book does contain a great mass of solid inforniiation, and must 
needs set any intelligent reader thinking, for Mr. Kaufmann is careful to 
insist throughout on the real existence of the evils which all these various 
schemes aim at suppressing, and to urge the need of their being dealt 
with somehow by legislatures and societies, as the policy of declining 
^to recogni2e them and of punishing* those who call attention to them is 
necessarily^ futile, and can at best put off the day of reckoning with 
accumulated compound interest when it does come, as come it must/’-^ 
Church Times, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Poetry aijd Belles Lettres 

EtTDYARB KimKG 

BALLADS. By Rubyard Kipling, Crown 8m Buckra?n. 6s, 

Also 200 copies on hand-made paper. 2ij. 

Also 35 copies on Japanese vellum. 42^. 

The exceptional success of ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads/ with which this voliJme will be 
uniform, justifies the hope that the new book too will obtain a wide pO|3ulan£y. 

W. E. HENLEY 

ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited^by W. E. Hjinley. 

Crown Zva. Buckram, 6s. 

Also 30 copies on hand-made paper ,jDcmy 8m 21J'. 

Few announcements will be more welcome to lovers of English verse than the one 
that Mr. Henley is P ringing together into one book the finest lyrics in our 
language. The book will be produced with the same care that made ‘Lyra 
Heroica’ delightful to the hand and eye. 

— ' , ANDBEW'.IAN© ' 

THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, etc., by Andrew Lang. With Portraits. Crown 8m 
6s. 

^ Also 75 copies on hand-made paper. Demyr%vo, 2i^. 

This edition will contain a garefuliy collated Text and 3 S >tes on the Text, a critical 
and Biographical Introduction, Introductory Notes to ' le Poepis, and a Glossary. 
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KOBEET LOUIS STEVEKSOK 

VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert Lotjis Stevenson. 
With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and other Hkstra- 
tions. Crown Sz'o, 7^, 6d» 

Also 125 copies on hand-made paper. 8m 25X. 

A series of long journal letters writifcn from Samoa to'^^fr. Sidney Colvin during the 
, last five years. They form an autobiography of Mr. Stevenson during this 
period, giving a full account of his daily life and literary work and amhitions. 
Mr. Colvin has written a Prologue and Epiloglie, and has added numerous notes. 

ENaiisH CLASSICS 
Edited fo| W. E. Henley. 

The booksj which are designed a|i|^d printed by Messrs, Constable, are issued in 
uvo editions— (i) A small ecirioi^oa the finest Japanese veliurn, limited in most 
cases to 23 copies, demy 8vo, 215. a volume nett; (2) The popular edition on laid 
■“* liaper, crown 8vo, huckramj 3^. fid', ^ volume. 

NEW VOL ft MSS, 

THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
AND SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton, With an Introduction 
by Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait. 

THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by James Hepburn 
Millar, and a Portrait 3 vols, ® 

W*. M . . BIXOH ■ 

A primer’ OF ..TENNYSON. By W. M. DiXON, M,A., 
-^^^^essor of English Literature at Mason College. Cr* Svo. 2s, 6d, 
This book c<1*isists of (1) a succinct but g^mplete biography of Lord Tennyson; 
(2) an account of the volumes published by him in chrgnological order, dealing with 
the*inore important poems sep.iiratcly ; (3) a concise criticism of Tennyson in his 
various aspects as lyrist, dramatist, and representa^ve poet of his day; (4) a 
bibliography. Such a complete book on such a subject, and at such a moderate 
price, should find a host of readers. 


Fiction 




MAEIE OORELLI 

NEW ROMANCE. By Marie Corelli, Author of 
‘ Barabbas,’ ‘A Jlomance of Two Worlds,’ etc. Crown 8»o. 6s.* 

; *1 ■% 

The titk of 'Miss Corellis new m'Syd settled,, ^ 

® ^ ♦ 
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AHTHOHT HOPE 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTpNIO. By Anthony 

Hope, Author of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda/ ^The God in the Car/ 
etc. Crown Zva. 6s. 

f 

A romance of mediaival Italjr. " 

/ mSEET PA^IKEE 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. By Gilbert 
Parker, Author of ‘ Pierre and bis People,’ ‘ The Translation of a 
Savage/ etc. Crown Svo. 6s. ^ 

This book consists of more tales of the Far North, and contains the last adventures 
of ‘ Pretty Pierre.’ Mr- Parker’s first volume of Canadian stories wajs^published 
about thi-ee years ago, and was received wi^h unanimous praise. * «. • 

EMILY LAyfuESS 

HURRISH. By the Honble. Emily Lawless, Author ^of 
‘Maelcho,’ ‘Grania/ etc. CrowtfSvo. 6s. 

A reissue of Miss Lawless’ most popular novel. 

S. BARING GOULD 

NOEML By S. Baring Gould, Author of ‘ Mehalah,^ ‘ In the 
Roar of the Sea,’ etc. Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 
ZvQ. 6s. 

A Romance of Old France. 

MRS. CLIFFORD 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
Author of * Aunt Aime.’ Crown Zvo. 6s. 

3 . MAGLAREN COBBAN 

THE KING OF ANDAMAN. By J. Maclaren Cobban, 
Author of ‘ The R^d Sultan/ etc. Crown 8m 6s. 

G. MANVILLE FINN 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. Manville Fenn, Author of 
, ‘The Vicar’s Wife,’ ‘A Double Knot,’ etc. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

^ C, PHILLIPS WOOLLEY 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUR A Tale of Adventure. Fy 
Clive Phillips Woolley, Author of ‘ Snap, ’ Part Author of ‘ Big 

' Game Shooting.’ Illustrated. Crown Sz^o'. 

This is a story of amateur pugilism and chivalrous advei :ure", written by an author 
whose books on spm are ^eli known. ; ' 
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H. 0. WELLS 

TOE STOLEN BACILLUS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
H. G. Wells, AutL'br of * The Time Machine,’ Crown 8m 6s. 



■9 HAEY i^AUMT 

THE , MOVING FINGEI^; chapters from the Romance of 
* . Australian Life. By Mary Gaunt, Author of ^ Dave’s^Sweetheart. ’ 
Crown 8w. $s. 6d ^ . 

EVAN AhG'US ABBOTT 

THE^GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By Evan 

AInIus Abbott. Croz^^n Jm 3^- 6c/. 

i 

i 

Illustrated Books 

S. BARING GOULD 

OLD ENGLISFI FAIRY TALES collected and edited by S. 
Baring Gould. With numerous illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 
Crown 6s. 

This volume consists of some of the old English stories which have been lost to 
sight, and they are fully illustrated by hir. Bedford. , 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYMES. Edited 
by S. Baring Gould, and illustrated by the Students of the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Crown 8m 6 j. , 

A collection of old nursery songs and rhymes, including a number which are little 
known. The book contains some cha'wning illustrations, borders, etc., by the 
Birmingham students under the superintendence of ^Ir. Gaskin, and Mr. Baring 
Gould has added numerous notes. This book and the next have been printed in 
a special heavy type by Messrs. Constable. 



H. 0. BEECEING 


A 



BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
Beeching, M.A., and Illustrated by Walter CrA-NE. Crown 
8m. 5^. 

A collection of the^ljest verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. \yalter Crane has designed several illustrations, and 

the cover. A 4istir!ction of the book is the large number of poems it corifaias 
by modem authbxs, A few of which ar^here prinij^d for^he first time^ 

% ? 
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JOHN KEBIE 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. Vv itli an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A.jSub-’^VavdenofKeble College, 
Author of ‘The Life of John Keble.’ Illustrated by R. Anning 
Bell. Fcap. 8m Sr. ' 

A new edition of a famous book, ^ illustrated and printed in biack and red, 
uniform with the * Imitation of Christ/ «, 

Trheologjs and Philosophy 

E. 0. aiBSOH 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OEj:NG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. G. Gibson*, M.A., 
Principal of Wells Theological Coiiege. In two zolumcs, Dctny 
8m 7 j. each. VoL L 

This is the first volume of treatise on the^xxix. Articles, and contains the inlro* 
duction and Articles i.-xviii. 

e: L^'OTTIrEY 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. L. 
Ottley, M.A,, late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon, Principal 
of Pusey Plouse. In iwo volumes. Demy Svo, 7j. 61. each, fW, /. 

This is the first volume of a hook intended to be an aid in the study of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. It deals with the leadin^sj points in the history of th e 6 jctrine, 
its content, and its relation to other truths of Christian faith. 

E S. 0BANaEE 

THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. Gkanckr, 
M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at ^University College, 
Nottingham. Cfown 8m 6s, 

The author has attempted to delinejy.e that group of beliefs which stood in dose 
connection with the Roman religion, and among the subjects treated are Dreams, 
Nature Worship, RomSn Magic, Divination, Holy Place.s, Victims, etc? I’hiis 
the book is, apart from its immediate subject, a contribution to folk-lore and 
comparative psychologFf. 

L. T. HOBHOUSE 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEpCE. By L. T. Hobkouse, 
■ - . H — Fallow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford. Demy 8m 21 s. 

‘The Theory^of Knowledge’ deals with some of the fundamental problems of 
Metaphysics^ and^ Logic, by treating them in connection wdtli one anotlier-. 
Parti, begins with the elementary conditions of knowledge such a.s Sensation 
and Memory, and passes on to Judgment. Part ii. deals with Inference in 
general, and Induction in particular. Part hi. deals with ‘the structural concep- 
r-tions of KnowledgCj such as Matter, Substance, ^nd ^Personality. The main 
purpose of the book is constructive, ^t it is also critic -I, apd various objections 
r arc considered and i^et, 
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^ , ■ W. H. FAIEBROTHEE ' 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By W. H. Fair- 
brother, M.A.j L^turer at Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8m 
5 ^. 

This volume is ^expository, not critical^ and is intended for senior students at the 
Universities, and others, as a statement of Green’'s teaching and an Introduction 
, to the study of Idealist Philosopily. \ 

-# 

P. W. BUSSEI^ 

THE SCHOOL OF PLATO : its Origin and Revival under 
the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussell, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor 
Cx'^Srasenose College, Oxf<;^'d. In iwo volumes, Derny %vo, VoL L 

In these volumes the author has r.|,tempted to reach the central doctrines of Ancient 
Philosophy, or the place^of mafdn created things, and his relation to the outer 
^world of Nature or Society, and to the Divine Keing. The first volume com* 
'prises a survey of the entire period of a thousand years, and examines the 
cardinal notions of the Hellenic, llelienistic, and Roman ages from this particular 
point of view. -nt 

In succeeding divisions the works of Latin and Greek writers t^der the Empire 
will be more closely studied, and detailed essays will discuss their various systems, 
Cicero, Manilius, Lucretius, Seneca, Aristides, Appuieius, and the New 
Platonists of Alexandria and Athens. 

'0. J. SHEBBEAEE. 

THE GREEK THEORY OF THE STATE AND THE 
NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE: a Socialistic’ Defence of 
some Ancient Institutions. By Charles John Shebbeare, B.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8w. 2^. 6d, 


History ancf Biography 

EDWARD GIBBON 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow 
College, Dublin. In Seven Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6^. eac^. Vol, I. 

The time seems to have arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work— furnished 
with such note?> and appendices as may bring it up to the standard of recent his* 
torical research. Edited by a scholar who has made this period his special study, 
and issued in ^ cdTyenient form and at a moderate price, this edition shdSiid fill 
an obvious void, ’^he volumes will Ue issued at intervals of a few months. 
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E. L. S. HOEBBUEaS 

THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By E. L. S. PIORS- 

BURGH, B. A. With Plans. Crown 

This is a full account of the final struggle of Napoleon, and contains a careful study 
from a strategical point of view of the movements of the French and allied armies. 

FLINBEES PETEIE 

EGYPTIAN DECOltATIVE ART. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, S.C.L. With izo Illustmiions. CromiZvo. y.itd. 

A book which deals with a subject: which has never yet been .seriously treated. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the Papyri, and edited 
with notes by W. M. Flinders Petrie, LL.D., U.C.L. Illus- 
trated by Tristram Ellis. Part //^ Crown Stjo. 

■ W, H. EUTT(iN 

THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By W. PL HunON, 
M.A., Author of ‘ William Laud.’ Portraits. Crown Sz’o/ §s. 

This book contains the result of some*Tesearch and a considerable amount of infor- 
mation not contained in other Lfves. It also contains six Portraits after Holbein 
of More amt his relations. 

R. F. HORTON 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of 'The Bible 
and Inspiration,’ etc. With a Portrait. Croivn 2 >vo. 31. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

F. M'COTN 

THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX. By F. M‘Cunn. With a 
Portrait. Crown 3J, [Leaders of Religion. 

General. Literature '■ 

S' W. B. WOKSFOLB 

SOUTH AFRICA: J,ts History and its Future. By W. BASIL 
WORSFOLD, M.A. With a Map. Crown 8m 6 s. 

This volume contains a short history of South Africa, and a full account of its 

present position, and of its extraordinary fiapacities. 

J. S. SHEBLOCK 

THE PIANOFORTE SONATA : Its Origin and Development*' 
By J. S. Shedlock. Crown 8m 5^. ' ,, 

This is a practical and not unduly teclmical account df the Sonata treated histori- 
cally. It contains several novel features, and an accoulft various works little 

.. known to the English pubiif. \ 
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F. W. THEOBALD 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illusiratal 
Crown Sm 2s, 6d, [ [/nw. ExUmion Series. 

B. F. BOWMAEEB 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By F. 
Bowmaker? Crown 8 m 2s. M. {Soeia^ Questiom Series, 

W. -O-OrNHINaHAM-; 

BARGAINING : A CHAPTER OF MODERN ECO- 
K0:MICS. By W. CuNNiNGHAS-j^, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cs^own Zvo, 2s, \SQcial Questions Series. 

m, KAUFMANH. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT By M. Kaufmann, 
Croton Sm 2s, 6d. • [Sodat Questions Series. 

Classical Translations 

NEW FO^UMES 

Crown- Sm Finely printed and bound in blue buckram, 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
Morshead, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford | Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 2s. 6d, 

CICERO — De Natura Deorum. 

M, A. 3A 6d, 


Translated by F. Brooks, 


Educational 


A. M. M. STEBMAN 

STEPS TO GREEK. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. iZmo. 
"^■D.6d. 

A very ea3>‘*introduction to Greek, with C^eek-EngHsh and EngUsh-Greek Exercises. 
0. E. PRIOR ® 

SKETCH OF FRENCH LITERATURE FOR ARMY 
AND CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS. By C. E. Prior, 
late Assistant Master at the Oxford Military College, Senior Modern 
Language Master at Fettes College. Crown Zvo, is, 6d, 


A 


F. D. SWIFT , 

^ DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited, with* Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulaiy, by F. Darwin 
Swift, M.A,, i^^rmerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford 5 
Assistant J^asrr at Denstone College. Fcap. 8 m 2s, • 
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PUBLICATIONS 


P-octry 

Eudyard Kipling. BARRACK- ROOM BALLADS ; And 
Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling, Eighth Editmu Crmn 
%vo. 6 s, 


A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with 
extra gilt ornament. 7^. 6cL 

‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character. , . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.'— 7Vw<r^. 


‘The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the^ world; for a 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a r^edium for literature. You are gi^teful, and you say_to 
3 ''ourself, half in envy and half in admiration : “ Here is a ; here, or-'wtflo a 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year.” ’ — JVaiwnai Oherver, ^ 
Barrack-Room Ballads'' contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is sayiCg a good deal. “ Fuzzy- Wuzzy,” ‘^‘Gunga Din," and 
“ Tommy," are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anj^^thing of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.’ — Aikencstim. 


‘The^ ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not ppetry, what hV~Fail Mall'Gazetie, 


Henley^ LYp.A HEROICA : An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the i6th, 17th, iSth, and 19th Centimes. By ' 
William Ernest Henley. Croivn Svo, Buctmm^ gilt top, 6 s, 

' Mr^ Henley has brought to the task of selection an inst^ct alike for poetry and for 
chivalry which seems to us quite wonderfully, and evTn unerringly, right,’ — 
Guardian. ^ t ^ 
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“ Q ” ’ THE GOLDEN POMP : A Procession of English Lyrics 

from Surrey to Shirley, arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. Crow ft 
Sw. Buckram, 

Also 40 copies on hand-made paper. DmyZvo, 15. net. 
Also i5^copies on Japanese .;paper. Demy 8m £2^ 2s. net. 

* & delightful volume : a really golden ** Pomp.” ' — S^ectaiar. 

* Of the many anthologies of ‘oifi rhyme’ recently made, Mr. Couch’s seems the 
^ richest in its materials, and the most artistic in Its arrangement. Mr. Couch’s 

notes are admirable; and hlessrs. Methuen are to he congratulated on the format 
of the sumptuous volume.’ — Realm, ^ 

green bays : Verses and Parodies. By « Author 

of ‘ Dead Man^s Rock,’ etc. Second Ediiion, Fcap, Sw, $s. 6d. 
*The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and 
'iitVery pretty turn of humour^ — Times, 

H. C. BeeeMng. LYRA Si-^pRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse, 
Edited by II. C. Beeching, M.A, Crown Sm Buckram^ gilt- 
top, 6s. 

‘An anthology of high excellence.’ — AiliCfiamm, 

* A charming selection, which maintains a lolcy standard of excellence.’ — Times, 

Yeats, AN ANTI-IOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE, Edited by 
W, B. Yeats. Crown Sm 3.?. 6d, 

* An attractive and catholic selection.* — Times, 

‘ It is edited by the most original and mo.st accomplished of modern Irish poets, and 
against his editing but a single objection can be brought, namely, that it e.xcludes 
from the collection his own delicate lyrics.' -—Saiarday Ra^iew. 


Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA: My Lady oV Dreams, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Eric Mackay, Author of ‘ The Love 

Letters of a Violinist.* Second Ediiion, Fcap, 8w, gilt top^ ^s, 

* Everywhere hlr. hfachay displays himself the master a style marhed by all the 
***** characteristics of the best rhetoric. He has a keen sense of rhythm and of general 

balance;^ his verse is excellently sonorous, and would lend itself admirably to 
elecutionary art. ... Its main merit i^its “long resounding march and energy 
divine.” Mr, Mackay js/u!l of enthusiasm, and |lpr the right things. His new 
Uook is as healthful as it is eloquent.’ — GM’C. 

* Throughout the book the poetic workmanship is fine^' — Scotsman, 

Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by Jane Barlow, Author of ‘ Irish Idylls,* and pictured 
by F, D. Bedford. Small^Apo, 6s. net, 


^ Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen, ^Translated by 
William Wilson. Crow7i %vo. Secotid Edition, 3.y. 6d, 

♦The greatest w'Crld-poem of the nineteenth century next to “Faust.” “Brand” 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same 5;it with 
“Agamemnon,” v ith “Lear,” with the literature that we now instisfctively regard 
as high and Chronicled , 
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VERSES TO ORDER. By»A. G.” Cr,Zvo. 2s.6d' 

net 

A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are welj known to Oxford men. 

‘A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These %’erscs are very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficiently witty.’— i'l'. James's Gazette. 

Hosken. VERSES BY THE'' WAY. By J. D. Hoseen. 

Croimi 5 ^. ^ ^ 

Gale. CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gaee. Crowfi Sm/ 

Linen. 2s. 6d. e 

Also a limited edition on hand-mad^ paper. Demj 8m 10 s. 6d, 
net 

As healthy as they are spirited, and ought to have a great success.^— Times. 

Simple, manly, and humorous. Every cricketer should buy the book.’ — IFesffjthtsicr 
Gazette. ‘ Cricket ba$ never fuiown such a singer.’— O /c/v't’V. 

Langbridge, BALLADS OF THE Ej^AVE : Poems of Chivaliy, 
Enterprise^ Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to thp 
Present Day. Edited, with KotGs, by Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Crmn Zw. Buckram 3 ^. Gd* ^School Edition, 2s. 6d. 

‘Avery happy flr>nception happily carried out. These “Ballads of the Brave" are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority. 
-Spectator. ‘ The book is full of splendid things.’ — World. 


English Classics 

Edited by W. E. PIenley. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing, under this title, a series of the masterpieces of the 
English tongue, which, while well -within the reach of the average buyer, shall be 
at once an ornament to the shelf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of 
him that reads. 

The series, of which Mr. William Ernest Henley is the genm-al editor, will confine 
itself to no single period or department of literature. Poetry, fiction, drajjaa.. 
biography, autobiography, letters, essays — in all these fields is the matftiai of 
many goodly volumes.^ ^ r 

The books, which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, are issued in two 
editions — (i) A small edhion, on the finest Japanese vellum, demy 3 vo, ^ts. a 
volume net ; (2) the popular edition on laid paper, cro-wn Svo, buckram, 3J. a 
volume. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
By Lawrence Sterne. With ^ an Introduction by Charles 
SJT’hibley, and a Portrait. 2 vols. Js. 

60 copies^ on Japanese paper. 42.?-. net 
‘Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type and light green binding are all 
very agreeable to the eye. “Simples mimditiis" is the phrase that might be 
applied, to them. So far as we know, Sterne's famous w’ork h^s never appeared- in 
a guise more attractive to jhe connoisseur than this.’-^C7M(.% 

‘Th^ bookjs excellently printed by Messrs. Constable on ^ood paper, and being 
divided into two volumes, is light and- handy without Ifckirfg the dignity of a 
r Q\zsd^.*--Ma}ichcsterfavard^an. j 

' r’ ■ 
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‘Tins new edition of a great classic might make an honourable appearance in any 
libj-ary in tiia world. Printed by Constable on laid paper, bound in most artistic 
and restful-lurking fig-green buckram, with a frontispiece portrait and an introduc- 
tion by IJiIr. Charles Whibley, the book might well be issued at three times its 
present price. '-—hisuf^iidepcjidenL 

'Cheap and comely; a very agreeable edition.’ — Saturday Review, 

‘ 4 acqul'iition to the VihtD.xy,*— -Birmingham Pest 

THE COMEDIES OF. WILLIAM \ CONGREVE. With 
■' * aa Intrt-'.Uiction by G. S. Street, and a Portra|t 2 vois, 

2 j cop; ;s oil Japanese paper. 42^^ fiff/, 

‘The comedies nre_ rejjrinted in a good text and on a page delightful to look upon. 
The pieces are rich reading.’— 

‘So longpis literature thrives, Congreve nm.st be read with growing zest, in virtue of 
analiiies which were always rare, and %vhich were never rarer than at this moment. 
7rd that is best and most rep"»cse!ita^tp.'C of Corxgreve’s genius is included in this 
latest edition, wherein for th "first time the chaotic punctuation of its forerunners 
is reduced to order ~a necessmy, thankless^tad-: on which Mr. Street^ has mani- 
festly spent much pains. Of his introduction it remains to say that it is an ex* 
n > cellent appreciation, notable for catholicity, discretion, and finesse ; an admirable 
piece of work,*-— Pat/ 3 fail Gazette, 

* Two volumes of marvellous cheapness. flerald, 

THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA Of ISPAHAN. 
By James Morier. With an Introduction by E. G. Browne, M. A, 
and a Portrait. 2 vois, Js* 

25 copies on Japanese paper, zu, 


History 

Flinders Petrie. A HISTCRY OF EGYPT, from the 

Earliest Tines to the Hyksos. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
3.C. L., Professor of Egyptology at University College. FnUy Him- 
irated? Sccomi Ediiion, Crotm %vo, 6 s, 

‘An important contribution to scientific study.’ — Smtsman. 

‘A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and supply a 
vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.’ — Times, 


Hinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by ^ 
Flinders Petrie. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. 

31. 6 d . ® 

‘A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folk-lore. The drawings are 
really iilustraxions in the literal sense of the word.’ — Gloi'e, 

*It has a scientific vah?e to the student of history and archa;ology/“-vS'ciJ/jr?*T«. 
‘Invaluable aS® a picture of life in Palestine and Egyi^u'—Paily fiezifs. 

** 1 
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Clark, THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History and 

their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Clark, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 8m. I2s. 6d. 

* A delightful hook, learned and lively.* — Aaufii'mjy. ^ 

* A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 

the Colleges of Oxford.* — Atkenaum, 

PerreBS. THE HISTORY OfVlORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE toDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE. 
REPUBL 3 ^C. By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannazi 
Lynch, In Three Vbhwies* VcL /. 8m, I2s. 6d* 

‘ This is a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 
well of all who are interested in Italian history.' — Manckesier Guardian. 

George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By 9. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New*' Colle';e, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Second Edition. Croion 8 vo.^ 6 s. 

‘ Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task — that of making military affairs in- 
telligible arid instructive to non-military readers— and has executed it with lalicft 
able intelligence and indust^, and with a lafge measure of success.’ — Times, 

‘This book is almost a revelation ; and we heartily congratulate the author on his 
work and on the prospect of the fevvard he has well deserved for so much con- 
scientious anC sustained labour.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

Browning. GUELPHSAND GHIBELLINES: A Short History 
of Mediaeval Italy, a.d. 1250-1409. By Oscar Browning, Fellow 
and Tutor of King^s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Crown 
8 vo. 5j. 

* A very able Jaook .’ — Westminster Gazette. 

‘A vivid picture of mediaeval lle^y I— -Standard. 

Brpwning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI : A Short 
Story of Italy from 1409 to 1530. By Oscar Prowning, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8 vo. 51. ^ 

This book is a continuation of Mr. Browmn.q’s ‘ Guelphs and Ghibelk’nes,* and the 
two works form a complete account ofltalian history from 1250 to 1530, 

*Mr. Browning is to be cq^jgratulated on the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning. ’ — Westminster Gazette. 

O’Grady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Stakdish 
O’Grady, Author of ‘ Finn and his Companions,’ Cr. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

* Novel and very fascinating history. Wond<yfulIy alluring. Eawniner. 

*Mog.t delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, 

makcTit one of the freshest, breeziest volumes,’ — Methodist Times. 

‘A survey at once' graphic, acute, and quaintly written.’—TYwfj, 

Malden. ENGLISH RECORDS, A Companion to the 

History of England. ByH. E. Malden, M.A. CrZwnZvo, 31. 6 d. 

A boSk which concentrates Information upon dates, genealogy, officials, constitu- 
tional documents, etc.,^ which^p usually'Tound scattered in/Iiffefrent vojiumes. 
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Biography 

Oollingwood. TH:S LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 

Collin GJVOOD, M.A., Editor of Mr, Ruskin’s Poems. With 
*Dumerous Portraits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. Ruskin. 2 vok, 8m 
32^. EdHioit. > 

’ more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. . . ,* —Times, 
‘It is long since we have had a biography with such delights ot substance and of 
form. Such a book is a pleasure for th^t dayj and a joy for ever,* — Daiiy 
Chrenkh, 

* A noble monument of a noble silbject. One of the most beautiful books about one 
of the noblest lives of our —Glasgmij Herald. 

WalSstein. JOHN RU.'^.KIN ; a Study. By Charles Wald- 

STEIN, M.A.y Fellow of Ring’s College, Cambridge. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Pro’fessor Herkomer, Fosi Sm 5^. 

Also 25 copies on Japanese paper. De 7 ny Sva. 21s. neL 

*A thoughtful, impartial, well-written ftriticlsm of Ruskin's teaching, intended to 
separate what the author regards as valuable and permanent from what is transient 
and erroneous in the great master’s writing.' — Dciiiy Chromcle\ 

Kaufmam. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M, Kaufmann, 

M.A, Crdwn Sz'^j. Buckram, Ss, 

A biography of Kingsley, especially dealing with his achievements in social reform. 

* The author has certainly gone about his work with conscientiousness and industry,’—* 
SIteffieid Daily Teh^apk, 

Eobibins, . THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIASi EWART 

GLADSTONE. By A. F. Robbins. With Fortraiis, Crown 

BW, 6Sm ^ 

'****" ‘ Considerable 1a\)Our and much skill of presentation have not been unworthily 
expenc4*d on this interesting work,’— 

*Not only one of the most meritorious, 'Cht one of the most interesting, biographical 
works that have appeared on the subject of the^.^N-Premier. . , , It furnishes a 
picture from many points original and striking ; it makes additions of value to the 
evidence on which we are entitled to estimate a great public character ; and it 
gives the reader’s judgment exactly that degree o? guidance which is the function 
of a calm, restrained, and judicious historian.*— Daily Past, 


Clark EusselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 

LINGWOOD. By W, Clark Russell, Author of ‘Tfee'nVrcrh 

of the Grosvenor.’ With Illustrations by F, Bra^gwyn. Second 
Edition. Oown 8m 6 s, 

* A really good fiook,*-^<s/wr*Ary Review. 

* A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the'tiands of 

every boy in the country.' — St. Ja^es*s Gazette. ^ 
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Soutliey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Robert Southey. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by David Hannay. Crown 6s. 

This is a reprint of some excellent biographies of Elizabethan seamen, written by 
Southey and never republished. They are practically unknown, and they de- 
serve, and will probably obtain, a wide pf^puiarity. ** • 

, General Literature ' ' 

Gladstone, THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Witli Notes 

and Introductions. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M. A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. Cohen, M.A. With Pdsi^raits. 
Sw. Vols. IX, a?zd X, I2s, 6d, eacJuf- 

Henley and WMbley. A BOOK bP ENGLISH PROSp, 

Collected by W. E. Henley and Cimrles Whibley. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
Also 40 copies on Dutch pitper. 2I^. net. 

Also 15 Q^pies on Japanese paper. 42s.net, 

*A unique volume of extracts— an art gallery of etirly prose .* — BirmiugJiam Post, 
*An admirable compaulcn to Mr, Henley’s “ Lyra Heroica.”’ — Saturday Rcviffw, 

* Quite delightful. The choice made has been excellent, and the volume has been 

most admirably printed by Messrs. Constable. A greater treat for those not well 
acquainted with pre*Restoration prose could not be imagined. '—Aihenmim, 

Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown Zvo, 3s, 6tf. 

This work contains an account of life at Oxford— intellectual, social, and religious— 
a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of recen#" changes, a statement 
of the present position of the University, and chapters on Women’s Ediyi^atiisit^ 
aids to study, and University Extension, 

‘We congratulate ^Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the pij^sent time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the ’University.*— A twna'um/ 

Ouida. VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By Ouida. Cro>wn 8m 6s, 

* Her views are always well marked and forcibly expressed, so that even when you 

most strongly differ from the writer you can always recognise and acknowledge 
her ability.’— 

“oulaa h outspoken^ and the reader of this book will not have a dull moment. The 
book is full of variety, and sparkles with entertaining matter. 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day irj, the t^ear. Compiled 
by^E. M. Bowden. With Preface by Sir Edwin Ai^nold. TMrd 
^ Edition. i6mo. 6d,^ 
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BusMlf. PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 

TION. By T. W. Bushill, a Profit Sharing Employer. With an 
Introduction by Sedt^ey Tayloe, Author of * Profit Sharingbetween 
Capital and Labour.’ Crmn 2 j. 6d, 

mdirn. THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: PIis Rights and 
Duties, By H. E. I^Ialden, M.A. 8m, is, 6d, 

A simple account of the privileges and duties of the English citizen. 

Joint Beever. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, B’ounded on 
Nature, by John Beevek, late of the 'fhwaite House, Coniston. A 
New Edition, with a Memoir^ of the Author by W. G. Collingwood, 
M.A.^ C'jvw7z 8m, 3 a 6(1 

A little^ook on Fly-Fishing by an pid friend of Mr. Ruskin. * 


Science 


i 







Ihreudenreich. DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students in Dairy Schoolsj Chees^akers, and 
Farmers. By Dr. Ed. von Freudenreich, Translated from the 
German by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, B.A. (Camb.), F.C.P., Pro- 
fessor of Biology and Geolog}’ at University College, Aberystwyth. 
Cro%m 8w, 2 $, 6d, 

OMmers MitcEen. OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully lilmlraftd, Crown 
Sm. 6s, 

A text-book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George ^vIassee. With 12 Colo-^red Plates. FoyalSvo. ^ i8$.nei. 

*A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 
or.-^anisms. It is indispensable to every student"^ of the hfy.’cogastres. The 
coloured plates deserve high praise for their accuracy and execution.’— 


Theology 


Driver, SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WfrlT" 
. THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D’D., Canon of 

Christ Churchy. Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 

Oxford. Cro'^n Sm 6s, 

A welcome companion to tne autho/s famous ‘ Introduction.^ No man can read^hese 
discourses without^feeling that Dr. Diiver is fully alive to the deeper teaching of 
the Old*Testainea£.' — Gvardiaft, » » 
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Oaeyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITiCISM:* 

Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies, By T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Ploiy Scripture at 
Oxford, Large crown 6d, 

This important hook is a historical slcetcjjL of O.T, Criticism in t^e form of biographi- 
cal studies from the days of Eichhoiti to those of Driver and Bobertson Smith. 
It is the only book of its kind in English. 

* A very learned and instructive work/ — Thtes. ^ ^ 

Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C PL Prior, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown 8m 6s. 

A volume of sermons preached before thtl University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 

^ * A representative collection. Bishop Westcott’s is a noble sermon/—- 
' ‘ Full of thoughtfulness and dignity. 

Beeciling. SERMONS TO SCPIOOLBOYS. By H. C 
Beeching, M.A., Rector of Yat^endon, Berks. With a Pref^TcG by 
Canon Scott Holland, (^own 2s, 6d. 

Seven sermons preached before the hoys of Braddeld College. 

Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys* With a Preface by J, R. Illingworth* 
By E. B. Layard, M.A. i8m. is. 


2DrtJotional BoofeiS. 


Full-page Illustrations, 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas k 

With an Introduction by Archdeacon Farrar. ^Ilhisfrated by 
C, M. Gere, and printed in black and red. Fcap. 8m p, 61, 

‘We must draw attention' to the antique style, quaintness, and fcypographieal excel- 
lence of the work, its red-letter “initials’* and black letter type, and old-fashioned 
paragraphic arrangement of pages. The antique paper, uncut edges, and illustra- 
tions are in accord with the other features of this unique little work/ — N'eivsagcni. 


‘Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the “Imitation,” there can have 
been few which were prettier than this cwie, printed in strong and handsome type 
Tr.by.Messrs. Constable, with all the glory of red initials, and the comfort of buckram 
binding. Herald, 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With an Introt 
duction and Notes by W, Lock, M.A., SulfeWarden of Keble 
T-CoUege, Author of 'The Life of John Keble.* Illustrated by R. 
An KING Bell. f,Fcap^ 8vc, p, . • ^ {Octoler, 
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Edited by H* C. BEECf^ING, M,A. TVtfk Porh-aiis^ croivn Sm 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders 
of religious life aM thought of all ag:-)3 and countries. 

The following are ready — ^ 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. OVERTOX, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. ’VW Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. -^By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By IL C. G. hlOULE, M.A, 
JOHN'kEBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A. 

THOMAS CHAL:HERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES.'^ By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. HMTa'ON, M.A. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course? 


Works by S. Baring Gould 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 

W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masey. Large Crown 
8mf doth stiver exira^ top edge giiiy lor, 6d, Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition, 6s» > 

“^Old Country Lire/*'’aLS healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and raove- 
men|, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be escelled by any book to be 
published^hroughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the care. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANG^ EVENTS. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s% 

‘A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. ThB whole volume is delightful 
reading. ’ — Ti mes. 


FREAKS OF FANATICISxVJ. Third Edition, Crown 8m Ss. 

'Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subject%h?'has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
, fascinating book .' — ScotOsh Leader. . ^ 


A GARLAND ^OF COUNTRY SONG : English Folk Songs 
with their traditional melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring Gouj-d and H. Fleet^iood Sheppard. Defny 4 to, 6a 

' a Sk 
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SONGS OF THE WEST : Traditionaf Ballads and Songs of' 

the West of England, with their Traditional Melodics. Collected 
by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. 4 Parts (containing 25 
Songs each), Parts /., //., III., 3,?. Fart /K, 55. In me 

Vei.y French morocco, i^s. t ^ 

^ A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic f^nzj*~-Saiurday Mevie^v. 

A BOOK ^OF FAI^Y TABLES retold by S. Baring Gcum 
With numerous illustrations and initiailetters by Arthur J. Gaskin. 
Crown Zvo. Buckrmn.^ 6 s. 

*Mr. Baring Gould has done a good deed,^an"i is deserving of gratitude, in re-writ- 
ing in honest, simple style the old stories that delighted the childhood of “our 
fathers and grandfathers.” We do not think he has omitted any of our favourite 
stories, the stories that are commonly regarded as merely “ old-.^shiari^id.” As 
to the form of the hook, and the prfiiting, ^.hich is by Messrs. Constable, it were 
difficult to commend overmuch,’— Remev*. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AKD STRANGE EVEI^TS. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8 z’o. 6 sf 

STRANG:^ SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 
Illustrations. By S. Baring Gould. Crotvn Second Edition. 
6s. 

* We have read Mr. Baring Gould’s book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint 

and various information, and there is not a dull page in it. '---Notes and Queries. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS; The 
Emperors of the Julian and Ciaudian Lines. With numerous Illus« 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of * Mehalah,’ etc. Third Edition. Royal 8m 15A 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 

feature of the hook is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable^ critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations i^'e supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence/ — N&ity Chronicle. 

* The volumes will xn no sfnse disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, 

there is nothing in any sense so good in IJngiish. . , . Mr. Baring (3*t.-)uld has 
presented his narrative in such a way as not to make one dull pz%e.^--Aikenmi'm. 

THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By S. Baring 
Gould, With numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford, S. 
<r»IJuTTON, etc. 2 wls. Demy 8m 32J. 

This book is the first serious attempt to describe the great barren tableland that 
extends to'^the south of Limousin Jn. the Department of Aveyuron, Lot, etc., a 
country of dolomite cliffs, and canons, and subterranean rivers. The region is 
full of prehistoric and historic interest, relics of cave-dwellers, of mediaival 
robbers,^and of the English domination and the Hundred li*ears' War. 

*^is two richly-illustrated volumes are full of mattaw of interest to the geologist, 
the archaeologist, and the student of history and manners '--Scotstnan. 

It deals with its subjfct in a^nanner wnich rarely fails to«rrdt attention/— T/Wi. 
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Fiction 


SIX''>8HILLIBI0 NOVELS 

Marie Ooreffi. BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S 
TRAGEDY* By Ma,rie CorlLli, Author of ‘A Romance of Two 
Worlds,’ ® Vendetta,’ etc, Sezmitemih Edition. Crown $vo. 6s. 

The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the v/riting 
have reconciled us to the daring of the concepiion, and the conviction Is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. amplifications of the Scripture 
n.Trrniive are often conceived with high poetic insight, and this Dream of the 
World’s Tragedy *’ is, despite st^e trifling incongruities, a lofty and not.inade- 
oiiate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired narrative -* — Dublin 
Rcvimij. 

Antlioiisr Hope. THE GOD iR THE CAR. By Anthony 
Hope, Author of * A Clianae of Air,’ etc. Sixth Edition. Crown 
, %vo. 6s. 

‘ Ruston is drawn with ex£raordinary)»skiIl, and IMaggie Dennison with many subtle 
strokes. The minor characters are clear^ut. In short the book is a brilliant one. 
”^The God in the Car ” is one of the most ’Remarkable w’orks in a year that has 
given us the handiwork of nearly all our best living novelists.’— -J^tandard. 

* A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, bat not superficial ; well considered, but not elaborated ,* constructed 
’with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by 
readers to ’ft’hom fine literary method is a keen pleasure ; true without cynicism, 
subtle without afTectation. humorous without strain, witty without offence, inevit* 
ably sad, with an unmorose simplicity. IVorld. 


Antlioay Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope, 
Author of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s. ^ 

*A graceful, vivacious comedy, trut to human nature. The characters are traced 
witli a masterly haivd.’ — Times. 

AntEoSy 9ope. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope. 
Author of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ ‘The God in the Car/ etc. 


Sacond Edition. Crotvn^Zvo. 6r. > 

‘A bright, entertaining, unusually able book, quite worthy of its brilliant author.*— 
Qitem. ^ 

*Of all Mr, Hope’s books, “A Man of Mark ” is the one ’vidiich best compares with 
The Prisoner of Zenda.” The two romances are unmistakably the work of the 
same writer, and he possesses a siij^ie of narrative peculiarly seductive, piquant, 
comprehensive, and— his own .* — Rational Observer. 


»CoiiaB Doyle. ROUND TtlE RED LAMP. A. Conan 
Doyle, Authegr of ‘ The White Company,’ ‘The Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes,'* etc. Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is far and away 1% best 
view that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is 
very sufyerior to “ The Diary of a late Physiciara” ’ — IMustrafed London Nevis. 
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‘Br- Doyle wields a cunning pen, as all the world now knows. His deit touch is 
seen to perfection in these short sketches—these ‘‘facts and fancies of medical 
life," as he calls them. Every page reveals the literary artist, the keen observer, 
the trained delineator of human nature, its weal and it&\vo^.*-^Fre€man’s/auma-L 
‘ These tales are skilful, attractive, and eminently stAed to give relief to the mind 
of a reader in quest of distraction.’ — A t/iemsum. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER 'PHE RED ROBEf By Stanley 
WeymaNj Author of ‘ A Gentleman of France/ With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Wooclville. Seventh Edition, Crown Ss, 

A cheaper edition of a book which won instant popularity. No unfavourable review 
occurred, and most critics spo’ce in terms of enthusiastic admiration. The * West- 
minster Gazette ’ called it ^ a book of which we kaz^e read every word for the sheer 
pleasure ofreading^ and which we put dorju with a pmng that we cannot forget 
it all and start again.' The ‘ Daily Chronicle ’ said that ^ every one who reads 
books at all must read this thrilling romance^ fr'om the first page of which to the 
last the breathless read,er is haled along' It also called the book * an iaspiraiion 
of manliness and courage.* The ‘ fi?lobe * called It ‘ a delightful tale of chivalry 
and adventu7r^ vivid and dramatic, with a wholesome modesty and reverence 
for the highest' ^ 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Hon. Emily Lawless, iCuthor of ‘Grania,^ ‘Hurrish/ etc. 
Second Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 

* A striking ^ad delightful book. A task something akin to Scott’s may He before 

Miss Lawless. If she carries forward this series of historical pictures with the 
same brilliancy and truth she has already shown, and with the increasing self- 
control one may expect from the genuine artist, she may do more for her country 
than many a politician.^^ Throughout this fascinating book, Miss liuwless has 
produced something which is not^ strictly history and is not strictly fiction, but 
nevertheless possesses both imaginative value and historical insight in a high 
degree.’ — Times. 

* A really great book.’ — Spectator. 

* There is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. Good work is 

commoner than it used to be, but the best is as rare as ever. AH the more 
gladly, therefore, do we welcome in ‘‘ Maelcho ” a piece of work of the first order, 
which we do not hesitate to describe as' one of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation. Miss Lawless is possessed of the very essence 
of historical genius .’ — Manchester Guardian. 

E. F. Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DA^/. By E. F. 

Benson. Crown spo. Sixteenth Edition. 6s. 

A story of society which attracted by its brilHa^ace universal attention, “fhe be.st 
critics were cordial ip their praise. The ‘ Guardian ' spoke of ‘ Dodo ‘ as ‘ 
usually clever and interesting'-, the^ ‘Spectator’ called it deligh f hi lly witty 

sketch of society ‘Speaker* said the dialogue was * a perpetual feast of 
epigram and paradox * ; the ‘Athenaeum’ spoke of the author as '‘a writer 
of quite exceptional ability * ; the ‘ Academy ’ praised his ‘ amazing cleverness ; * 
*<^he ‘World’ said the book was ^ brilliantly written * ; and half-a-dozen papers 
deCiared there was ‘ not a dull page in the book.' 

E. F. Benson"’ THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
* Dodo.’ Fourth Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s. * 

Of Mr. Benson’s second novel the ‘Birmingham sa^ it is ''well written, 

rsiimulatiftg, unconventional, and, in a word, characteristic * : the * National 
Observer congratulMes Mr. Benson eupon ^an exceptipned mMevemenC and 
^ f calls the ’book * a mhable advance on his previous work* * 
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M.M.fjo'wie. GALLIA. By 

of * A Girl in the Carpathians/ 


Menie Muriel Dowie. Author 
Second Edition. Crown %vo. 6^. 


* The style is generally adr^irable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations 
surprising in their freshness and originality, while the subsidiary as well as the 
principal characters live and move, and the story itself is readable from title-page 
to ’•Saturday Review. 

*A very notable book j a very sympathetically, at times delightfully written book.’ 
—Dail^ Graphic. , ■» 


m BARING GOULDS NQV£18 


*To say that a book is by the author of ‘^Mehahih*’ is to impty^that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a w'e^lth of ingenious imagery.’— , 

* That whatever Mr. Baring Gculd writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 

rnay.^be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, tl^e incidents of %vhich he makes use sZJe 
striking and original, his characters are jife-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenelV are painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
1, hands of a master of his art, that he is ahvay.s fresh and never dull, and under 
such conditions^ it is no wonder^ tly%t readers have gained confidence both in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them^^and that year by year his popularity 
w'idens / — Cemri Circular. 

ri 

Baring Gould. URITH : A Stoiyof Dartmoor. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 

* The author is at his best/ — Times. 

* He has nearly reached the high water-mark of ** ^Mehalah .” ' — Natianal Ohseroer. 


Baring Gould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 
the Cornish Coast. By S. Baking Gould. Ezyth Editibn. 6s. 


Baring Gould. MRS. CUflGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. Baring Gould. Fonrtk Edition, 6 .y. 

^^’^storyikf Devon life, I'he ‘Grapthic’ speaksof it.is * anat^el (if ‘^'i^orous hummrand 
sustained JhpweF ; the ‘ Sussex Daily Ne^vs "says tlujt ‘ the i^the narratit/e 

is splendid* ; and the ‘ Speaker ' mentions its * bright imaginative pemerd 

Barms' GouM. CHEAP }.^\CK ZITA. By S. Baring Gould. 

lllird Edition. Crown S-vo. 6s. 

A Romance of the Ely Fen District in 1813, which the * Westminster Gazette* calls 
‘ a powerful drama of human passion ’ ; and the ‘ National Observer ’ * a story 
Ivor iky tlu author . ' 

Baring Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE- B 35 S. BarIng 

* Gould. Third Edition. Crown Zvol 65-. 

The * Glasgow Herg^S * says that ‘ the scenery is admiraPle^ and the dramatic inci- 
dents are mast sirihingd The * Westminster Gazette ’ calls the book ‘ strong^ 
interesting, and clever.^ * Punch* says that ^ you cannot put it down untiS,you 
- have finished **'I*he Sussex Daily -News’ says that it * can be heartily recom- 
mended So all who care for cleanly, energetic, aiH intePesiing fiction.* 
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Baring Gould. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring 'Gould, 

Author of ®Mehalah,’ ‘Cheap Jack Zita/ etc. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8 m 6s. 

* A strong and original story, teeming with graphic description, stirring incident, 

and, above all, with vivid and enthralling human Teleg^jLpk. 

‘ Brisk, clever, keen, healtliy, humorous, and interesting .’ — National Obssrv&r. 

‘ Full of quaint and delightful studies character. ’—ijVvj'/i?/ b^rcury. ^ 

Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERTAS ■ FORTUNE. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. Cro2Jn 8zf0. 6s. 

*FulI of heBpwn peculiar charm of style and simple, subtle character-painting comes 
her new gift, the delightful story before us. Tlie scene mostly lies in the moors, 
and at the touch of the autnoress a Scotch moor becomes a living thing, strong, 
tender, beautiful, and changeful. The book will take rank among the best of 
Mrs. OHphant’s good stories.’-— MalEGaseite. 

W.E.l’orris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris^ Author 

" of ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac/ etc. Third Edition. Cro-w?z Sz>o. di". 

* ‘^Matthew Austin" may s_afely be pronounced one of the most intellectually satis- 

factory and morally bracing novels of the^scurrent year.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

*Mr. W. E. Norris is always happy in his aeUneation of every-day experiences, but 
rarely has he been brighter or breezier than in “ Matthew Austin." The jJlcfllures 
are in Mr. Norris’s pleasantest vein, wliile running through the entire story is a 
felicity of style and wholesomene-'s of tone which one is accustomed to find in the 
novels of this favourite author.’’ — Scotsnuifi. 

W. E. Morris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 

‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac/ Third Edition. Crown Bm, 6 s. 

^ Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbourne, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life, weak and strong in 
a breath, capable of inane follies and heroic decisions, yet not so definitely por- 
trayed as to relieve a reader of the necessity of study on his own behalf.' — 
Athemsum. 

W. E. Morris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘Mademoiselle de Mersac/ Crotm 
Bvo. 6 ^. 

* A delightfully humorous tale of a converted and rehabilitated rope-dancer.' — 

Glasgow Herald. ^ * 

‘The ingenuity of the idea, the skill with which it is worked out, and tlijs, 5Ustaft*?!ir 
humour of its situations, make it after its own manner a verita|iie little master- 
piece .' — Westmimier Gazeiie. 

* A budget of good fiction of which no one will lixoi —Scotsman. 

‘An extremely entertaiLing volume— the sprightliest of holiday companions. 
Daily Telegraph. ^ 

O-ilWrfc Parker, MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, 
Author of ‘ Pierre and His People.’ Second Edition. Crozmt Bz^o. 6s. 
Mr. Parker’s second book has received a warm welcome. The * Athenmuin ’ called 
^it ‘ a splendid study of clutracieF \ the^Pall Mali Gazette ' spoke of the writing as 
hti little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time ’ ; the 
* St. Jameses ’ called it ^ a vary striking and admirable nozfeP ; and the ‘ West- 
minster Gazette ’ applied to it/.he epithet of “ distinguishaiN ^ 

Gilbert Parker. PIERRE AND tllS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 

Parker. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. ^ 

‘SSOries happily conceived and finely executed. Ther^is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker’s style.' — Dj^ly TeUgrapk. p ^ ^ 
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ailber^ Parker. THE TRANSLATJ ON OF A SAVAGE. By 

Gilbert Parker, Author of * Pierre and His People/ ^Mrs. 
Falchion/ etc. CroT^n Svo. 6s, 

*The plot is original and oiie diinciilt to vvork^ out ; but Mr. Parker^bas ^done it with 
great .skill and delicacy. The reader who h not interested in this original, fresh, 
an^l well-told must be a dull perso^ indeed/— Chrcnkle. 

* A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, digni- 

fied, and pure, is exceptionally wc:|i drawn.’ — Manck^sier Guardian. 

pretty and interesting story, and Mr. Parker tells it vrith much skill. The 
story is one to be read.’ — Ah Jan:sds Gazeiis, 

Gilbert Parker. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 
Pai^IvER, Author of ^ Plerr^ and his People/ etc. Third Edtlmi. 
Crown Sva. 6s. 

‘Everj-iiody with a soul for romance will thoroughly enjoy “The Trail of the 
Sword.” 6‘zf. James's Gazciie. ^ ^ ^ 

* A rousing and draniatic tale. A cook like this, in which swords flash, great sur- 

prises are undertaken, and darinr^deeds done, in which men and w*oraen liv'e and 
love in the old .straightforward passionate w&y, is a joy inexpres.sible to the re- 
’Viewer, brain-weary of the domestic tragedies and psychological puzzles of every- 
day fiction ; and w’-e cannot but bePeve that to the reader it will bring refreshment 
as welcome and as keen .’ — Daily ClirmkJe;. 

Gilbert Parker. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. By Gilbert Parker. Smnd 
Mdition. Crown 8z/i?. 6 a 

* Here u'e find romance — re.iI, breathing, living romance, but it runs flush with our 

owm times, level with cur own feelings. Not here can we complain of lack of 
inevitableness or homogeneity- The character of Valmond is drawn unerringly ; 
his career, biief as it is, is placed before us as convincingly as history itself. The 
book must be read, we may day re-read, for any one thoroughly appreciate 
Mr. Parker’s delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity. —Pot// Mall 
GazeiU* 

JkEthw: Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
r^. Morrison. T/hrd Edition. Crotm Sw., 6s, 

* Told w'ith iMnsummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvarnished 

tale, and me very truth of it makes for Teauty. In the true humanity of the book 
lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable triumph.’ — 
A'^neneeum. T 

*A great book. The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a masters hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also ; without humour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to make.’— /Fiir/a’. 

Julian Oorbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
Julian Corbett, Author of *For God and Gold/ ‘Rj^puetua 
> Xinth./etc. Crown Sz’O. 6a , 

* There is plenty of jneident and movement in this romance. It is interesting as a 

novel framed in^^pn historical setting, and it is ail the more w'orthy of attention 
from the lover ot romacype as being absolutely free from the morbid, the frivolous, 
and the ultra-sexual. — A ihmeeum. 

* A stirring tale o|nayaJ adventure during the Great French War. The book is full 

of pictintesque and attractive characters ,’ — Glasima Hh'oM, 
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Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 
BarRj Author of ‘From Whose Bourne,’ etc. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

* A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital humour, '-^DaHy Chronicle. 

‘ Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph whereof he has every reason to be proud.’— 

Ma.U Gazette. n ^ c , 

‘There is a quaint thought^ or a good joke on nearly every page. The studies of 
character are carefully finished, and iinge|: in the memory .* — Blacky and White. 

‘ Distinguished for kindly'' feeling, genuine humour, and really graphic portraiture.’ 

— SussexJDaily News. ‘ 

‘A delightful romance, with experiences strange and exciting. The dialogue is 
always bright and witty ; tlSe scenes are depicted briefly and effectively ; and 
there is no incident from first to last that one would wish to have omitted.* — 
Scotsman. e 

Mrs. Pinsent. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 
F. Pinsent, Author of ‘Jenij.y’s Case.’ Crown Szv. 6s, 

‘There is much clever writing in this book. The story is told in a workmanlike 
manner, and the characters conduct th^selves like average human beings.’ — 
Daily News. 

* Full of interest, and, with a large measure of present excellence, gives amjfie* pro- 

mise of splendid work.* — Birmmgha7n (Gazette. 

* Mrs* Pinsent's new novel has p3en>^’ of vigour, variety, and good writing. There 

are certamty of purpose, strength of touch, and clearness of vision.’ — Atlmieeu77t. 

Clark Eusseil. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Russell, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 
IllustraUd, Third Edition, Crown 8w. 6s, 

Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce, 
Autho;; of ‘ Miss Maxwell’s Affections^f ‘The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,’ 
etc. Second Edition, Crow?t Sm 6s, 

‘ Mr. Pryce’s work recalls the style of Octave Feuillet, by its clearness, conciseness, 
its literary reserve. ’ — A ihenawn, '■ 

Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN^S DOMINION. By % AutJUar 
of * A High Little World.’ Second Edition, Crown 8m 6s, 

‘ It is not a book to be read and forgotten on a railway journey, but it is rather a 
study of the perplexrag problems of life, to which the reflecting i^ind will 
frequently return, even though the reader doCs not accept the solutions which the 
author suggests. In ^ese days, when the output of merely amusing novels is so 
overpowering, this is no slight praise. There is an underlying depth in the story 
which reminds one, in a lesser degree, of the profundity of George Eliot, and 
“ This Man’s Dominion ” is hy no means a novel to be thrust aside as exhausted at 
one perusal .’ — Dundee Advertiser. r 

Marriott Batson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches.' By H. B. Marriott Watson, Author of ‘The We^ 
of the Spider.’ Crown Zvo, Buckram, 6j. ’ 

‘ By all those who delight In the uses of words, w'ho rate the^xercise of prose above 
•vthe exercise of verse, who rejoice in ail proofs of its'^delicacy and its strength, who 
believe that Engli^ prose is^ chief” among the moulds pf thought, by these 
Mr. Marriott Watson’s boCk will be welcomed .’ — National Oherrtr, 
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Gilclmst. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 

Cro 2 vn Zva, Buckmm. 6s. 

*The authors fiiults are atoned for by certain positive and admirable merits. The 
romances have not their.ccunterpart in modern literature, and to read them is a 
unique experience.’ — J\faizonal OS sender. 

' ^ 

THREE-AMD-SIXPEf^liy g^OVELS 

LyalL DERRICK 'VAUGHAn]"^ NOVELIST. By 
Edna Lyall, Author of ‘DonoYan/ etc.' Forty-jir:^ Thousand. 
Crown Zvo. 35'. 6d. 

Baring G-oiild. ARI^IINELL: A 'Social Romance. By S. 

Baring Gould. New Ediiion. Crown Sw, 3^. 6A 

Baring feoilM, MARGERY OF QUETHER,and other Storieli. 
By S. Baring Gould. C?vwn 3^ 6A 

Baxilig Gonid. JACQUETTA, and other Stories. By S, Baring ^ 
Gould. Crown Svo. ^s. 6d 

MisE Benson. ^ SUBJECT TO 'VANITY. By Margaret 
Benson. PFtih numerous lihisiraiions. Second EdiCon, Crown 
Sm 31. 6d. 

* A charming littie book about household pets by a daughter of the Archbishop of 

Canterbury. "—Speaker, 

* A delightful collection of studies of animal nature. It is very seldom that we get 

anything so perfect in its kind. . . . The illustrations are clever, and the whole 
book a singularly delightful one.’ — Ctianifan. 

‘Humorous and sentimental by turns, hliss Beusen ahvays manages to interest us 
in her pets, and all who lova ..’nimals will appreciate her book, not <jn!y for their 
sake, but quite a.s much for its own/ — Times. 

* All iovers of animals should read Miss Benson’s book. For sympathetic under- 

standing, humorous criticism, and, appreciative observation she certainly has not 
her equal.' — Manchester Guardian. 

% 

.pLSA. A Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. CrownZvo. 

3 ^. 

* A channing novel. The characters are not only powerful sketches, but minutely 

and carefully finished portraits.’ — Guardian. ^ 

J. H. Pearce. Jx\CO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, AutLor of 
‘ Esther Peiitreath. * New Edition. Crown 'Zvo. 3 ^-. 6dn 
The ^Spectator’ speaks of iMr. Pearce as ^ a writer of exceptional power" \ the ‘Daily 
Telegraph' calls the bobk * powtrful and picturesque* \ the ‘Birmingham Post' 
asserts that it is "a novel o/high quality." 

X. L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Slones. 

^ By X. L. Crown Zvo. 3.?. 6d. .. 

* Distinctly original and in the liighest degree imaginative. The conception is almost 

as lofty as hliltoi/*.’ — Spectator, 

‘ Original to a degree of originality that may be called primitive — a kind of passion- 
ate directness that absolutely absorbs vs.*— Saturday Review. 

* Of powerful interest. There is something; startlingly oripnal in the treatment of the 

themes. The telribre reali.sm leaves no doubt of the autHbr’s power.’— ./I ihenceum. 
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O’Grady. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Roiricince of 

the Heroic Age of Ireland. By Stan dish O’Grady, Author of 
* Finn and his Companions,* etc. lilustrateci by Murray Smith. 
Crown Sm. 3 .r. 6d. , r 

'The suggestions of mystery, the rapid and exciting action, are superb poetic effects.* 
— S^eiiA'er. 

‘ For light and colour it resembles nothOig so much as a Swiss 
Guardian. 

* A romance extremely fascinating and admiiTiblj’’ well ’k.Tdxd—Safurday Rmum. 

Oonstancer. Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUN^D. 

By Constance SMiTHfi- Author of * The Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth,* etc. New Edition. Crown Szfo. ^s. 6d. 

Autiior of ‘Vera.’ THE DANdE OF THE HOURS. By 

the Author of ^ Vera.^ Crown St'o. 35. 6d. 

Bsmh Stuart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme Stuart, 
Author of * Muriel’s Marriage/ ^Virginie’s liusband/ etc. A’^ew 
Bdiiion, Croton Zvo. p. 6d, ^ 

* The story is well written, and some of t^e scenes show great dramatic — 

Daily CVirooicle. 

Feim. THE STAR GAZfeRS. By G. Manville Fenn, 
Author c)f ‘ Eli’s Children,’ etc. JVeo) Ediiion, Cr. %vo. 3s, 6d, 

' A Stirring romance .’ — ^Pestera Morning Neti/s. 

* Told with all the dramatic power for which Ivir. Fenn is conspicuous/*— Dmtiford 

Ohsirv&r. 


Dickinson. A VICAR’S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

Crown Sm 3 a 6d. 

Prowse, irTHE POISON OF ASPS. ByR. Orton Prowse. 
Crown Svo, $s. 6d, 


G-rey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By Rowland Grey. 
Crown Zvo* 5 a ^ 

Lynn Linton, THE TRUE ^ISTORY OF JOSHIJA DAVll^- 

SON, Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Eleventh 
Edition^ Post Zvos ia 

HAELF-CROWN NOVELS 
A Series of Novels by popular Authors. 

i..:THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

3. MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. ByF. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELI’S CPIILDREN. By G. Manville Fetnn. 

6. «=’A DOUBLE KNOT. By G, ManvIlle P’enn. 

7. DISARMED.^ By^. BeTham Edwards, c 
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8 . A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

10. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ‘ Indian 

Idylls.’ 

rr. M.Y STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen Gray. 

12. A REVEREND GENTLEtvIAN. By. J, M. Cobban. 

IS. A DEPLORABLE AF^i-AIR. By W. E. NoRRis. 

14: JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. NoRRis. 

15. A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. Dicker. ' 

16. JIM B. ■ 

Books for Boys and Girls 

^ S^rus of Books by well-known Authors j well illustrated. 

Crowi. Svo. 

1. THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. Baring Gould. 

2. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN” AND CHING. By Edith 

35 CuXHELL 

3. TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. Blake. 

4. ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Edith E, Cuthell. 

5. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry Colung- 

wood, 

6. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By W, Clark 

Russell. 

7. SYD BELTON : Or,' The Boy who would not ^0 to Sea. 

ByG. Manville Fexn. 

, iT ' 

- The Peacock Library 

A Serks'^of Books for Girls by weli-kmwn Authors^ 
handsa^nely bound in blue a7td silver, and ivel^ illustrated. 

Crown Zvo. 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. ByL B. Walford. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of ‘ Mdle Mori.’ 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘Adam and Eve? 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6 . A GIRL The people. By L. T. Meade. 

7 . HEPSY GiPSY.. By L. T. Meade. 2 j. 6d. 

8 . THE HONOURABLE MJSS. By L. T. Meade. 

9. MY LAN© OF BEULAH. By Mrs. liEiTH Adajis. 
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University Extensio|i Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, andf-scienlilic subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by comprlent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. '* 

Edrfed byj. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Sw. Pfice {with some exceptions) 2s, 6 d» 

. The foUowmg are ready : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, By H. DE 
r B. Gibbins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadliam College, Oxon^, Cobden 
Prizeman, Fourth Edition, ^ With Maps and Flans, $s, 

‘A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give thC reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be csoKgrat- 
uiated on this first volume of their v€;ature, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumf^ of the series. — University ExUmion JournaL 

A HISTORY OF ENGlJiSH POLITICAL ECONOMY, By 
L, L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M. A, Second Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. ]By J. E. Symes, M.A, 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANt LIFE : ,Lower Forms. By 

G. Masses, ICew Gardens. With lilusiratzons,^ ^ 

AIR AND WATER. Profes^.or V. B. Lewes, ?^'I.A.- IHusiratetl 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By^C, W. 
Rimmins, M.A. Camb. lUusiraied,^ 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. 

llhistrated, ^ 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H, BE B, Gibbins, M.A. 

eisTos-ish trade and finance in the seven- 
teenth CENTURY.^ By W. A. S. Hewims, B.A. 

the CHEMISTRY OF FI-RE. The Elementaiy Principles of 

Chemistry. ByM. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. ^lihistraied, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C 
Potter, M.A.,'F.L.S-. Illustrated, 3^. M, ^ p 
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THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. By 7#. A. Gregory. With numerous Tlhisirations, 

METEOROLOGY. .-JThe Elements of Weather and Climate. 
By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. llhisiratcd. 

A MANUA& OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By George 

J. Burch, M.A. WUh numerous IlhistraHons, 3 J, 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN 
Small, M.A. IllusiraiecL ^ 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. IlluMmted. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By 
W. M. Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN^IENT. By E JENKS, M.A., 
Professor of Law at LTniversity College, Liverpool. 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, M.A. 

Crozmt 2 s. 6d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, 
and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written by an 
author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. * 

The fodowing FJumes of the Series are ready 
TRADE UNI0NISM~-NP:W AND OLD. By G. Howell, 
'Author of ‘ The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.* Second Edition. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 
*** Ho 2 ?yoake, Author of ‘ The History of Co-operation.’ 

MUTUAL'tHRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., 
Aifthor of ‘ The Friendly Society Movements’ 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquirv into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Second Edition. 
THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, 
M.A., Professor of Economics^ at Trinity College, Dublin, 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A., SeirJtary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destlute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By R Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. Gibbins 
and R.^A. HaDFIELD, of the Hecia Woihs, Sheffield. 
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BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. Mooee. S* 

TRUSTS, FOOLS AND CORNERS : 4 s affecting Commerce 
and Industry. By J. Stephen J bans, M. R. L , F, S. S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. ^By R. Cooke TatTor, 

THE STATE ANP ITS CHILDREN. By CxERTRUDE 
Tuckwell. ' 

WOMEN’F WORK- *% LADY Djlse, Miss Bulley, and 
Miss Whitley. *. 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of 
Six Great Towns, and its Inflifence on their Social Welfare. 
By Frederick Dolman. With an Introduction by .Sir John 
Hutton, late Chairman of thp London County Council. C/vum 8m 
ClotL 2 s. 6<A 

Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Methuen propose to issue a New Series of Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

Croimt 8m Finely printed and t^und in hlue huchram, 

CICERO— De Oratore 1 . Translated by E. N. P. MoOR, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Clifton. 3J. 

iESCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides, Trans- 
lated by Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Professor of Gr^.ek atl^. 
Andrews. 5^. 

LUCIAN — Six Diairgues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippns, Thp Cock, 
The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover 6f Falsehood). Translated by 
S. T. Irwin, M.IA., Assistant Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 3J‘. 6^/. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
>.l\JORSHEAD, M.A., late Scholar ’^of New College, Oxford | Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 2^. 6r/. 

TACITUS — Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
Townshend, late Scholar oi Trinity College, '^C’timbridge. 2J. 6^/. 

CICERO — Select Orations (Pro Milone, P^ro Miirena, Philippic n., 
In Catilinara). ^Translated b)vH. E, D. Blakis^ON, M.A-, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 53'. ‘ ' 




